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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCES 








Study, this summer, in the cool comfort of this new, modern, completely air- 
conditioned building. Choose from a wide selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses which are offered to teachers, school principals and superintendents in the 
1958 Summer Sessions of Temple University. Whether you require further training for 
certification or are a candidate for a degree, courses ideally suited to your needs are given 
in a classroom building ideally equipped for your comfort. Functional fluorescent 
lighting combines with scientific color design to produce cheerful and pleasant surround- 
ings. There is closed-circuit television reception for every room, and elevators are avail- 
able for handicapped students. Located in the heart of Philadelphia, close to the many 
cultural and educational opportunities offered by the city, Curtis Hall is the perfect 
place to spend a profitable and pleasant summer. 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to be offered 


during the 1958 Summer Sessions. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania, 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
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th SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


PRE-SESSION 


Registration 
Friday, June 6 


Sessions 
Monday, June 9 to 
Friday, June 27 


REGULAR SESSIONS 
Registration 

Friday, June 27 and 
Saturday, June 28 


Sessions 
Monday, June 30 to 
Friday, August 8 


POST-SESSIONS 


Registration 
Friday, August 8 


Sessions 
Monday, August 11 to 
Friday, August 29 





The University of 


a Greater Philadelphia 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 





New toys that play for keeps—because of oil 


Why do some toys last longer nowadays? Certainly children haven't changed. What has changed 
is the material many toys are made of — a plastic that’s tougher, more flexible and color-fixed 

because the color is part of the plastic. Esso Research developed from oil 

an essential material from which this new plastic is made. In products for 


your children, and your car, ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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‘You Need Help 
THE MOST 





FREE 
FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. “Class- 





room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
Mail the coupon. 


they do. 





D. Boyer R. P. Miller 








HIGHLIGHTS OF 


PLANS: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can‘t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC. 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL - SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 


FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 


NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 


ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 


THEY DONT 
YMDERSTAND 


BERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 





G. Simonson = 

Camp Hill Titusville Scranton TAL LE RNSONCE CO. 
_ | 
P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 5 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. i 
Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child | 
Psychology Folder [] and full information about your ff 
Accident & Sickness Protection [1] & 
Name pact i 
MUTUAL , 
aias INSURANCE PONG fc ls Ss cle ahah seid ksa Soke Snape Wrest ee i 
COMPANY City i sd. ae 
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ceuetiars SERVICES MORETEAUTS 





In This Issue 


@ Articles in the April issue of the 
JOURNAL give inspiration during 
Teaching Career Month. They glow 
with the joy which comes from teach- 
ing and will inspire more young 
people to want to become teachers 


@ The first of these is entitled “Joys 
of Teaching.” Edgar M. Finck, the 
author, gives his formula for suc- 
cessful schools. 


@ Margaret Maxwell writes about the 
first day of school of a new teacher 
The title of her article is “Welcome 
to Show Business.” 


@A remedial reading teacher gets 
a bonus for her work with a brown 
eyed pupil with two furrows in her 
brow. 


@The Executive Secretary of the 
Association writes about the work of 
PSEA’s Committee of Fifteen. The 
members of this Committee will make 
a three-way study of Pennsylvania 
schools. This preliminary report will 
be followed by others as the Com- 
mittee’s work progresses. 


@ The vice chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Commission of the NEA de- 
scribes a federal bill which has been 
introduced to bring assistance to 
state and local communities in the 
serious national shortage of class- 
rooms and of teachers. 


@ Another point of view on graduate 
education programs has been re- 
ceived from John A. Dwyer. His 
opinions vary from those of George 
C. Ackerlund, printed in the De- 
cember JOURNAL. 


@ April brings fine weather and an 
increased number of educational meet- 
ings, as the lengthy Calendar in this 
issue indicates. 
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400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN 

Executive Secretary and Editor 
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What is “vood insurance’? 


Insurance is purchased for the ‘‘peace of mind’’ and security it 
affords. If you can count upon it to lend you the helping hand 
you may someday need, it is “Good Insurance,” and is made 
up of the following elements: 


- Sound, proven coverage. 
Sound, proven rates. 
Prompt and fair claim settlement. 
Service of trained insurance specialists. 


A Company with the necessary Experience, Stability, 
Security. 


Washington National Group Plans of Income Protection are 
designed especially for you in the teaching profession, and are 
known as ‘“‘Good Insurance” by educators in 45 States and the 
District of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 
720 Investment Bldg. 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Philadelphia 7 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 














COLLEGE BUDGET PLAN 


The opportunity for a promising youth to profit from a higher edu- 
cation can be realized with the COLLEGE BUDGET PLAN avail- 
able through the Century Consumer Discount Company. Briefly, 
this PLAN is as follows: 
1. The Student can enroll at the school or college of his choice 
anywhere in the United States. 
2. He determines the total cost for one year tuition, room and 
board, supplies and other miscellaneous expenses. 
3. The Student, Parent or Guardian provides at least 20% of 
this total cost. 
4. The remainder, maximum being $2,000.00, is financed on a 
deferred payment plan. 
. Costs are as low as $4.00 per $100.00, depending on the total 
amount financed. 
6. Repayment of the loan can be made from current earnings 
over an 8-month period 
. Life Insurance is provided for a nominal charge and guaran- 
tees that all unpaid installments will be waived in event of 
the death of the Parent or Guardian. 


mn 


“I 


For further information and application, fill in your name and 
address below and mail to Mr. Harry A. Naugle, COLLEGE 
BUDGET PLAN, Century Consumer Discount Company, 109 


| animals and birds. 





South Main Street, Davidsville, Pennsylvania. 


Please send further information on the COLLEGE BUDGET PLAN to: 





Names. oak. 


Address 
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The April Cover 


The tree for April is the pape: 
birch. This slender, erect tree with 
its waxy smooth bark is shown on our 
cover design in five photographs. 


This tree delights in the presence 
of water and is shown as it appears 
in the spring in woodland. Its white 
bark is most beautiful when silhou- 
etted against the sky, either in the 
city or country. 


In the lower right corner are the 
catkins. These appear in bud in 
summer in the axils of the last 
leaves of a twig. During the winter 
they stand erect and naked. In early 
spring they lengthen and droop, in 
midsummer they flower. 


In the center is the shining, scaly 
bark of the birch. Formerly on 
visits to the North woods one could 
step into a birch bark canoe weighing 
perhaps no more than 50 pounds, 
but strong enough to carry twenty 
times as much. This craft could 
shoot over lake water like a bird 
with the first stroke of a paddle. 


The Indian made snowshoe frames 
from birch wood. The bark served 
him at times as covering for the 
tepee or lodge. These red hunters all 
carried a moose-calling horn of birch 
bark. 


The birch serves as food for 
The inner bark 
is a favorite of the beaver; deer 
and moose browse the twigs in winter ; 
the buds are eaten by grouse. Sugar 
can be tapped from this birch, as 


from the maple. 


Of all its sites this famous birch 
may choose none is more dramatic 
than its stand on Goat Island, at 
the very head of Niagara Falls. But 
wherever it is the tree is of incom- 
parable grace and loveliness, identi- 
fiable at a glance by its shining, scaly 
bark. 


While the natural habitat of the 
paper birch is in the northern and 
relatively cooler areas of the United 
States, it is common in the northern 
part of Pennsylvania. 


Here in company with the conifers 
and evergreens they form a delight- 
ful contrast with their graceful 
branches, their slim whiteness, and 
the v-shaped black scars on the trunk 
indicating the place of a branch in the 
early life of the tree. 
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Preparation of Coal 


OAL as it is taken from the mine is called run-of-mine 

and must be cleaned and graded before it is ready to 
be sold. This processing takes place in giant preparation 
plants—or “‘tipples.” 


At the tipple, run-of-mine coal is washed and any 
impurities are removed. It is then dried and graded; 
that is, laboratory-analyzed to determine its type and 
passed over shaker screens that sort the lumps into 
required sizes automatically. Sometimes the coal is then 
treated with chemicals or sprayed with oil to settle any 
remaining dust. The final result is prescription coal— 
coal specifically prepared to meet every requirement of 
the buyer. After inspection, the coal is loaded into 
trains, barges or trucks for shipment to market. 


With the specialized fuel demands of modern power- 
producing machinery and coal-burning equipment, the 
scientific preparation of coal assumes increasing impor- 
tance. As the energy needs of our country continue to 
grow, coal producers are investing vast sums of money 
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in the modernization and improvement of coal pro- 
cessing facilities. Both in the actual mining of coal and 
its preparation, we are looking to tomorrow. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building - Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


rea arse a sae ea eee pitts 
Educational Division, N Coal A 8048 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your complete list of free teaching 
aids, and include a sample copy of “Map of Coal Areas in the 
U.S.A.” —a 9” x 16” folder, in color, showing our country’s coal 
areas, our coal reserves, and our annual production by states. 
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The Joys of Teaching 


EDGAR M. FINCK 


Henry Ford Chair of Education 
Dickinson College 


AsT fall, at the fraternity house, 

down near the law school, there 
was laid a stretch of concrete side- 
walk. You are familiar with the 
procedure. Workmen construct forms 
and these are filled with a squashy 
mixture of concrete. This is pushed 
about readily, moulded into form, 
shaped at will. In the finishing 
stages the man works gently for the 
surface is easily indented. Even a 
leaf, if it flutters down, will leave its 
imprint. But this condition is of 
short duration. Not in months, nor 
weeks, nor days, but in a matter of 
hours concrete hardens, sets. Then 
it can be changed only with a sledge 
hammer. 

Human beings are quite similar to 
concrete. When young they are pli- 
able, docile, flexible, but they harden 
quickly, and in maturity their habits 
of thought, behavior, their values, 
ideals can be changed only with diffi- 
culty, or not at all. This is the 
reason that the clergyman is so fre- 
quently frustrated. He works large- 
ly with adults who are impervious to 
his eloquence. 


Teaching is a joyous profession be- 
cause in teaching one deals with youth. 


It is the teacher who has the chil- 
dren when they are young, eager, 
energetic, and full of curiosity. Oh, 
yes, they will argue with you, but 
they can be convinced. Their at- 
titudes, aspirations, ideals, value 
systems, behavior patterns may still 
be changed by the teacher. 

There is a college song in which 
the alumnus sings, “When the cares 
of life o'ertake us, mingling fast our 
looks with grey—’’. Children have 
few cares and no grey hairs. They 
are happy, care free, ready to go, 
willing to be led, anxious to learn. 


It is a joyous experience to deal, 
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The words of Doctor Finck on the 
occasion of being carried in the Henry 
Ford chair are most suitable for our 
feature article, ?of Teaching Career 
Month. 


day by day, not with boards and 
bricks, not with stocks and bonds, 
not with the aged, the ailing, the 
sick, the dying, but with youth, 
vigorous, vibrant, energetic, impres- 
sionable youth. 


Teaching is a joyous profession be- 
cause a school is a happy place in 
which to work. 


This statement may cause sar- 
castic smiles, in view of recent events 
in New York City. How can one 
talk of a school as a happy place when 
more than 600 students have been 
suspended from school because they 
are actually criminals, when many of 
the crimes were committed on school 
grounds and against school pupils 
and teachers, when one school prin- 
cipal has committed suicide in des- 
peration over disciplinary conditions 
in his building? Well, let's try to 
remember that 600 pupils are less 
than one-half of one per cent of the 
pupils enrolled in the New York City 
system, that not all of our schools 
are in New York City, that there are 
still many, many schools in which 
teachers and pupils live and work 
happily together. For many years 
I was connected with such a school. 
Let me give you a few illustrations. 
Let me tell you about Henry Hann. 

.Henry was a bus pupil who lived 
about eight miles out on a not-too- 
well-to-do poultry farm. This en- 
counter took place shortly after the 
beginning of Henry's sophomore year. 

“Well, Henry,” I said, “What did 
you do all summer?” 


“Oh, I had to work on the farm 
most of the time. But I did get a 
job at a service station for a few 
days.” 

“Did you make much money?” 

“TI made $25.” 

*$25; that’s a lot of money. What 





do you plan to do with it?” 
“I’m going to buy a car.” 
“What? Buy a car with $25?" 
“Oh, not with all of it!” 


There are those in this audience 


who will remember when it was 
possible to buy a car for $15 as Henry 
did. To be sure, it had no tires, or 
battery. It wouldn't run. But it 
had all of the essential parts, and 
these Henry brought into our auto 
mechanics shop. During the long 
winter months how he did work. He 
rehoned cylinders, ground valves, re- 
placed worn gears; he rebuilt that 
car from bumper to bumper. And 
please understand that this was the 
finest car ever turned out of the state 
of Michigan, for it was Henry's Ford. 
Remember, also, that as he worked 
there were ideas other than points 
and spark plugs in Henry's mind. 
What ideas? Well, it’s not much fun 
joy riding alone, is it? Henry didn't. 

Now, during these months do you 
think Henry was learning auto mech- 
anics? Do you think that he was 
happy in school? Do you think that 
his mother had to scold him to school, 
“Henry, come on get up. You'll 
miss the bus.” Rather Henry's 
father would have needed chains to 
keep Henry from school. Of course, 
all of the shop boys were intrigued 
by Henry's Ford, but beyond that 
the entire student body became in- 
terested and happy about his prog- 
ress. That Ford became the talk of 
the school! 

Then there were the Wallace boys, 
who bought a boat; not a cabin 
cruiser, a speedboat, a Criscraft, 
an open cockpit job. It had been 
involved in a collision and the owner 
had tried unsuccessfully to beach 
it. It had sunk in about four feet 
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of water and lain there for weeks. 
Finally, at the end of the season, the 
boys bought it for $25. They 
brought it to school. How did they 
get it there, a 22 foot boat, out of the 
water, up a very steep bank, over 
two miles of highway? Remember, 
we are dealing with youth, and youth 
believes, “There is always a way; it 
can be done.”’ So, the hull went into 
the carpentry shop, the motor in the 
auto mechanics shop. Again, weeks 
and weeks of hard work, happy mo- 
tivated work, weeks of expectations, 
disappointments, and of eventual 
achievement, achievement in which 
many shared. Happy? Believe me, 
those students were happy. That 
boat ran about Barnegat Bay for 
years. 

Let's look at a few girls. A dozen 
of them came into the office one 
afternoon shortly before spring va- 
cation, each trigged out in a suit 
which she had made with her own 
hands. They formed a semicircle 
and, in turn, each made a little 
pirouette, with a word of explanation. 

“Mine cost $7.52." 

“| had a terrible time with this 
collar, but Mrs. Schneider helped me 
and it fits nicely now.” 





\ a 


“This outfit was made from one of 
my father’s old suits. I ripped it up, 
cleaned the material, and turned it 
inside out. It cost me only eighty- 
five cents for the buttons and the 
trimming.” 

Many of the girls had made match- 
ing hats and handbags. They looked, 
well, to me, they looked beautiful. 
You see, these were seniors. They 
were not girls, they were young 
women. But I had known them 
way back when Mary was a distressed 
child who always seemed to have a 
runny nose. And Alice of the di- 
sheveled hair and spotted dress. What 
transformations, what development, 
what leading out, what education! 

Now, these students were happy, 
exceedingly happy. Why? Well, at 
the moment they were happy be- 
cause each had a good looking suit to 
wear to church on Easter Sunday, 
and in the Easter parade, with her boy 
friend, later. But that is not the 
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whole story. They had been happy 
all along because they had not studied 
sewing under compulsion, but because 
they had elected it. Further, they 
were not college bound; they had no 
interest in credits. They were to be 
homemakers, and they realized that 
they were getting information and 
skills to be used in that vocation. 
They were not getting cold storage 
education, things which might be of 
use in the dim and distant future, 
but understandings that were useful 
in the immediate present, abilities 
which permitted them to do what 
they wanted to do, now. Finally, 
they had the joy of achievement. 

“Yes, yes,” you say, “but these 
are all manual skills. Anyone could 
acquire them.” 

You think so? Have you ever 
tried to put sleeves in a dress, a lining 
in a coat, or even to make a bound 
buttonhole? Don't sneer at the 
tailor’s skills. Go home and try to 
ape them. You will have a lesson in 
mental discipline and perseverance 
to match any that you ever had in 
translating Latin or solving quadrat- 
ic equations. 

Pupils are happy when they over- 
come difficulties, difficulties which 
obstruct them in things they want to 
do, not difficulties dreamed up by 
the teacher, in which they can see no 
reason. 

These instances could be multiplied 
indefinitely. I could tell you how in 
depression years we needed two 
classrooms and the carpentry boys 
built them. How they built a garage 
to house ten school busses. How, at 
this moment, they are completing a 
six-room house on which they have 
done all of the work from cellar to 
roof, including plumbing, heating, 
electric wiring, plastering, painting. 
Of course, if students are to be suc- 
cessful with such projects, they must 
have a competent teacher. Always 
we return to the teacher. A compe- 
tent teacher, interesting projects, and 
you have a happy school. That is 
the formula. 

All along you have been restless 
to protest that these illustrations 
are all from the vocational field. 
Let's go academic. Thesame formula 
works there. For instance! 

One fall there came to my office 
our teacher of Spanish. Now, Span- 
ish is certainly a college preparatory 
subject. The man made this pro- 


posal. The students of Spanish 
would begin at once to prepare for a 
Fiesta, to be given in the spring. 
Admission would be charged and the 
proceeds would be given to the 
school's best student of Spanish, with 
the proviso that he spend the money 
in going to summer school at the 
University of Mexico, Mexico City. 

The plan was adopted. A piano 
was moved into the Spanish room, 
and before school, at noon, long after 
school had been dismissed, students 
practiced Spanish songs and dances. 
They perfected their pronunciation; 
they jabbered to each other in Span- 
ish. They did research for the stage 
set and costumes. The program was 
written in Spanish; the ushers were 
toreadors. 

The Fiesta was a huge success; 
$300 was cleared. To decide the 
winner, stiff oral and written exam- 
inations were held. Judges were 
teachers from nearby schools. When 
the award had been made, the parents 
of six other children had become so 
intrigued that all seven went to Mex- 
ico in a group. 

Do you think that these children 
learned Spanish? Do you think that 
they were gloriously happy in the 
process? Do you think that when 
they entered college in the following 
September, as several of them did, 
they were prepared? Do you think 
that during the long weeks of prep- 
aration for the Fiesta they played 
hooky regularly? Do you think they 
hated school? Can't you see how 
the joy of this enterprise spread from 
the students of Spanish to affect 
everyone in the school? 

It is possible to motivate students. 
There is always a way; it can be 
done. School can be and should be 
a happy place. Whether it is or is 
not depends upon the teacher, upon 
his or her resourcefulness, sense of 
humor, verve, dynamism, sparkle, 
upon whether the teacher is or is not 
happy in teaching, and upon the 
tasks which she assigns—upon wheth- 
er they do or do not have value in 
in the eyes of the students. 


Teaching is a joyous experience be- 
cause it is a life of service. 

I wonder how many of you know 
what is meant by “Family Prayers.” 
In my boyhood, right after breakfast 
on Sunday we had prayers, in the 
parlor, conducted by my father. 
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Then came Sunday School, then 
Church. In the evening Young 
Peoples Meeting, then Church again. 
And on Wednesday evening prayer 
meeting. Along with these activi- 
ties, all of which I took very seriously, 
went rigid prohibitions: no smoking, 
no liquor, no card playing, no danc- 
ing. 

After eighteen years of this almost 
Puritanical training, on one fine 
September afternoon, I entered Prince- 
ton University. My eyes were opened 
speedily to the fact that not all 
young men spend Saturday evening 
quietly in preparation for a wor- 
shipful Sabbath. Some didn’t even 
go to prayer meeting on Wednesday 
evening. But that was not the worst 
of it. For there were students who 
sneered at my simple faith. And 
there were even professors who raised 
a supercilious eyebrow, as if to say, 
“Ts it possible in this day and genera- 
tion that anyone could be so naive as 
to believe that?” 

So, | began to wonder, then to 
question, then to doubt. And, as 
semester followed semester, the men- 
tal fog became thicker, the mental 
distress more serious. Finally, in the 
spring of my senior year, I felt that I 
must have help. So, I made an ap- 
pointment—just as many of you have 
done—with my professor of phil- 
oscphy. He invited me to his home. 
That call I shall never forget. The 
man was a visiting professor from 
the University of Glasgow, Professor 
Norman Smith. It was a bitterly 
cold day in March, and | tramped 
down to Mercer Street, through six 
inches of icy slush. When he ushered 
me into the parlor a tiny fire was 
burning in the grate—a Scotch fire— 
you could have picked up in your 
hands with impunity. I sat there in 
my overcoat and shivered. Briefly 
I unfolded my story just as I have 
here, and added. 

“Now this is all wrong. I didn't 
come to Princeton to be weakened, 
I came to be strengthened. In three 
months I shall be graduated, but 
mentally I am in a far worse state 
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than when | arrived. I don't want 
to leave here in this confused state of 
mind. I want you to straighten me 
out. I want you to answer for me 
just one question. “What can a man 
believe; what is the meaning of life?” 

He looked at me thoughtfully for 
a minute or two before responding. 
“Well, Mr. Finck, if ye have found 
the answer to that question by the 
time ye are forty-five, ye will have 
done well.’ And that ended the 
interview. He was as Scotch with 
advice as with his fire. 

So, I was graduated, and I began 
to work as teacher and coach, and 
Mrs. Finck and I were married, and 
we had a son; and I ground out a 
Master's degree, and took other 
courses, and all the time I was 
thinking, “What can aman believe?; 
what is the meaning of life.?” 

It did not take 23 years, as the 
professor had suggested, but it did 
take 15 before I found an answer that 
satisfied me. For whatever it may 
be worth, here it is, in one simple 
sentence: “The only possible justi- 
fication for my presence on earth is 
that I make the going a little easier for 
others. By that principle I have 
lived. I have lived by it continuous- 
ly, except for one year. 

Back in 1917 there came a very 
tempting offer. It was so tempting 
that I succumbed; [| went into real 
estate. I was quite successful as a 
real estate salesman. _| made more 
money in that year than I ever have 
before or since. We bought a 
house, and, I assure you, we did not 
liveon beans. But I! was not happy; 
I was grossly unhappy. 

From Monday morning until Sat- 
urday night—and frequently on Sun- 
day as well—the accent was almost 
exclusively on money. “If I make 
that sale, 5% on a house, that’s $500. 
If I sell that farm, 10%, that’s 
$1,000; if I get that insurance, pre- 
miums for an indefinite number of 
years; if I rent that store, a long- 
term lease, and a commission every 
year. Money, money, money! 
I couldn't take it. At the end of the 
year | threw up the job and went 
back to teaching—at one-fourth the 
salary I had been making. I have 
never regretted that step. 

Teaching is a totally different life. 
Do you think that when Mr. Asa 
Salvador stayed late to help Henry 
with his Ford he was figuring, “Now, 
if this car runs well, I'll get—?" 


Do you think that Mr. John F. Mil- 
ler, when he helped the Wallace boys 
with the speed boat, was contemplat- 
ing a profit for himself? What of 
Mr. Albini? His students plagued 
him morning, noon, and night about 
the Fiesta. Do you think that he 
was counting on a percentage of the 
profits? Nonsense! 


A student who was graduated here 
last June brought the matter into 
the clear. He had been considering 
teaching. We had had several con- 
ferences. At the beginning of his 
senior year he met me on the campus 
and said, “Well, I've reached a de- 
cision, Mr. Finck. I am going into 
business with my father. I admit it— 
I'm a slave to the almighty dollar.” 
A slave to the almighty dollar! A 
teacher is not a slave to the almighty 
dollar. He is a slave to his job; and 
his job is to help children to discover 
their capabilities, develop their pow- 
ers, find answers to their problems, 
build their characters. 

I used to wonder about the mean- 
ing of that paradoxical verse, “He 
that loseth his life shall find it.” If 
you become a teacher you will never 
wonder about that. You will lose 
yourself completely in your work, in 
your pupils and their progress, and 
in this you will find a satisfaction, a 
happiness that surpasses any mate- 
rial happiness that I know of. A life 
of service is a happy life. 


Teaching is a joyous experience be- 
cause it is immortal; teaching is forever. 

Perhaps you have heard of the 
Toms River plan for teaching Family 
Relationships. That plan was a suc- 
cess because wewere fortunate enough 
to secure a very dynamic teacher, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Force. This course 
had very small beginnings in a very 
small community, but it became 
known and was copied in many states, 
in many countries. Hundreds of 
people came to watch Mrs. Force in 
action. How do you estimate the 
ultimate influence of such a teacher 
as this? 

Again, many of you who have been 
in my classes know that I like to call 
for a short paper on “My Favorite 
Teacher,” or “The Teacher I Liked 
Best.” Last fall one of the boys 
wrote in part: 

“To be like her. One day in Sep- 
tember, 1947, I entered the fourth 
grade of grammar school. As the 
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oor of the classroom opened, before 
1e stood a figure that seemed to come 
rom the pages of a book, a woman, 
tern-faced, standing erect, as would 
i Statue, and with touches of grey 
running through her hair. That was 
Miss Ford. 

“Now that I look back I can see 


her traits more clearly. Firm in 
principle, humorous, kindly, well- 
versed in her field. Miss Ford's 


personality and character instilled 
in me the desire to become a fine 
American citizen placing before me 
an ideal to be attained during my 
lifetime. To be like her. 


“Still can I remember the last day 





Dickinson Chairs Doctor Finck 


A teacher with nearly 50 years of 
experience received dramatic tribute 
from Dickinson College students and 
faculty in February in an ancient 
“chairing” ceremony borrowed from 
early English universities. The oc- 
casion was the installation of Edgar 
M. Finck in Dickinson's new Henry 
Ford Chair of Education. The cere- 
mony was conducted by William W. 
Edel, president of the college. 

Highlight of the formal “‘chair- 
ing’ came after Doctor Finck was seated 
in a mahogany chair symbolizing the 
Ford professorship. Faculty associates 
and students came forward, lifted Doc- 
tor Finck and the chair upon their 
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of school when she, smiling thought- 
fully, with a few tears in her eyes, 
said, ‘Good-bye, and good luck, 
children, just as if we were her own 
children. Thank you, Miss Ford.” 

How does one measure the influence 
of such a teacher? A teacher of high 
character and a personality so strong 
that pupils want to be like her, iden- 
tify themselves with her? A teacher, 
who, year after year, for 20, 30, 40 
years makes a lasting impression on 
children so that not only are they 
better citizens themselves, but they, 
in turn, influence their children, and 
they, theirs. 

Perhaps, if you think back, there 


shoulders, and carried him from the 
platform to the chairs permanent 
place in the faculty section of the hall. 

Dickinson named the chair in rec- 
ognition of the ‘educational states- 
manship” of the Ford Foundation in 
the gift of many millions of dollars to 
American colleges in 1955. Dickinson 
Shared to the extent of more than 
$450,000 which included an extra 
grant for its efforts in improving the 
salary and status of the faculty. 

Doctor Finck, first incumbent of the 
chair, is professor of education and 
directs teacher training and serves as 
advisor to students planning careers in 
teaching. 





is a Miss Ford—or a Henry Ford—in 
your life, a teacher whose influence 
you feel, and whose influence your 
children, unwittingly, wili feel. A 
strong teacher never dies; he lives 
eternally in the lives of those whom he 
influences. 

If you become a teacher, you will 

become identified with a strong com- 
pany of influential teachers: Soc- 
rates, Aristotle, Moses, Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ! Now there's a teacher 
for you! When I retire, in June, I’m 
going to take time to run through 
the New Testament, counting the 
number of times we read, “And He 
opened His mouth and taught them, 
saying—’’ 
“And He went up into a mountain 
and when He was set His disciples— 
His Pupils—came unto Him, and He 
opened His mouth and taught them 
saying— 

A strong teacher never dies. He 
is like a large stone dropped on the 
surface of a calm lake. The stone 
disappears instantly, but its effects 
go on, and on, and on, in everwiden- 
ing circles. 

KKK 

Let us hear the conclusion of this 
whole matter. You are approximate- 
ly 20 years old; I have had my 
seventieth birthday. Between us lies 
a span of fifty years, more than two 
generations. You stand at the thres- 
hold of adult life; 1 am approaching 
its exit. Where will you be 50 years 
from now? How will you look? 
What will you be like? With whom 
will you identify yourself? How 
will you spend the 50 long interven- 
ing years? 

These are questions which deserve 
your serious consideration. As you 
ponder them, I commend to you 
teaching. It is a joyous life to deal 
with children in the happy atmos- 
phere of a school. You will lose your 
life, but you'will find it in the service 
of youth. 

Finally, | commend teaching to 
you because you, you, you, you will 
find immortality in teaching. A 
strong teacher never dies; teaching 
is forever! 
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Welcome to Show Business! 


MARGARET MAXWELL 


ee to show business! 

Yes, you have just signed a 
teaching contract as tremulously as 
any budding starlet who signs with a 
producer for anew Broadway opening. 
You may not realize it now, but from 
here on you're a public performer 
with five shows a week plus some 
extra benefit performances, frequently 
unscheduled. You'll have your suc- 
cesses and your turkeys; you'll have 
competition and rivalry; but, above 
all, you'll have an audience. 

That audience will be on hand the 
first day, staring eyes swimming 
around in a confused sea of desks, 
blackboards, chalk, and erasers while 
you swallow three or four times try- 
ing to get the cotton out of your 
mouth and the butterflies tamed 
down in your stomach. You'll fight 
an almost uncontrollable urge to 
make a quick exit. You open your 
mouth, fearful lest a squeak replace 
that pearshaped tone your speech 
teacher worked on, and tentatively 
start your first lesson, properly pre- 
faced with a few icebreaking remarks, 
even a joke. That joke sounds lame 
to you but the class thinks it’s funny. 
A ripple of laughter snaps the ten- 
sion and you're on your way, teach- 
ing almost as confidently as you did 
during the closing days of your prac- 
tice sessions. 


Inside you have kind of a warm 
feeling that maybe the class wants to 
like you; maybe you can instill some- 
thing into those young heads with 
their crew cuts and pony tails. You 
ask a question and they respond, 
eagerly and alertly. It’s their first 
day of school, too, so enthusiasm is 
apt to run high all the way round. 
Make the most of that; you'll need 
it come a rainy November day when, 
like a Wednesday matinee audience, 
you won't be able to sandblast any 
reaction out of them. 
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A paper written for a 
secondary education course 
at the State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg 


Tune You Out 


But back to show business. It is 
true you have a captive audience, at 
least physically. The truant officer 
has seen to that. But you can lose 
that audience easily. They can simply 
tune you out. If you have ever 
watched a teen-ager studying with 
the TV blaring, the record player 
rocking and rolling, and the nine- 
year-old kid brother having a husky 
tussle with the collie pup, all at the 





same time, you should have no diffi- 
culty understanding a pupil's ability 
to disconnect you and the lesson from 
his conscious mind, while at the same 
time maintaining a rapt look of in- 
terest. 


This audience of yours isn't going 
to applaud to show you that you are 
getting through, so it is up to you 
to keep them aware of you and the 
lesson. In show business we call 
this audience participation. You 
are going to have to master a whole 
series of teaching tricks to combat 
this. 


Eventually, like a veteran actor, 
you'll get the feel of your audience, 
know whether they are with you in 
spirit as well as in body, and know 
how to hold them, what changes of 
pace are necessary in order to keep 
their interest and attention. 


A New Show Daily 


Some educators make a point of 


stressing “not teacher but subject 
material” as the important thing. 
It is true that no mere charm school 
techniques will get you by with this 
audience for very long; they don't in 
show business either. You will have 
to produce a new show every day, 
just as an actor never gives pre- 
cisely the same interpretation twice 
toany part. Youneed your audience's 
respect and admiration, but both as 
a person and as a source of knowl- 
edge; one without the other is in- 
complete. 

Of course this means making les- 
son plans as you've been taught. 
But it means flexibility too. You 
will need the actor's ability to sense a 
situation, to ad-lib, to depart from 
that prepared script on occasion in 
order to get a point across. It means 
an open mind and a constant re- 
arranging of material within the 
framework of lessons to be covered. 
it means a sense of humor, an ability 
to laugh with the class at a shared 
joke, even if it’s on you, plus an 
ability to turn this to your advan- 
tage. Remember that you, not your 
audience, are running this show and 
that it is the force of your own per- 
sonality which will hold the group 
together and make for good teaching. 

Just as an actor memorizes his 
part, so you will need to learn thor- 
oughly your material, then close 
the book. One reason symphony 
orchestra conductors frequently mem- 
orize complex orchestral scores is so 
they can give full attention to con- 
ducting, and so they can look at the 
players. The compelling force of a 
conductor's glance brings an orches- 
tra to attention and welds it into a 
unit in a way mere baton waving can 
never do. So it is with teaching. 
You will need to observe what is go- 
ing on in your room all the time. 
You will get many or your most 
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valuable cues from fleeting expres- 
sions and slight gestures on the part 
of your students. 


streamline Those Extras 


An actor does not spend the major- 
ity of his time acting. Much of your 
time will be taken up by things not 
directly connected with the lesson 
at hand. You will call roll, super- 
vise study halls, inventory supplies, 
collect monies for heaven knows how 
many different funds and projects, 
worry about the ventilating system, 
reassure anxious parents and tact- 
fully prod along some indifferent ones, 
put on assembly programs, make 
out the ubiquitous report cards, and 
in between times try to teach your 
subject. 

I once interviewed Conductor Eric 
Leinsdorf, a delightfully urbane and 
articulate musician with an enviable 
world reputation. He estimated that 
only about twenty per cent of his 
time was spent in studying scores 
and conducting rehearsals and con- 
certs. The other eighty per cent in- 
volved meeting with symphony com- 
mittees, making speeches to promote 
public relations, attending to con- 
tracts and personnel matters within 
the orchestra, and traveling about 
from one place to another, frequently 
on relatively uninteresting errands. 


So it is with teaching. You will 
face the problem of streamlining these 
routine activities and also of accele- 
rating your teaching. Young people 
grasp things surprisingly quickly if 
the material is well organized and if 
they are paying attention. This 
presents a challenge to them as well 
as you, to see how well and how 
rapidly they can learn the lesson. 
Here is the pressure of show business 
where all must be said and done 
within a short span of time, and done 
well if the actor is to be successful. 
Too often teachers, thinking in terms 
of a whole semester or year, let 
their teaching drag. They become 
repetitious and boring and the class 
becomes simply an endurance contest 
for all concerned. 

You may not be the Jane Mansfield 
or Rock Hudson build, but you still 
have to figure on your appearance. 
Take a good look at it; your stu- 
dents will. The little brown wren 
type teacher with straight stringy 
hair, crooked stocking seams, and 
a faded dress isn’t going to inspire 
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any student. If necessary, you may 
become a “character actor,” with 
some distinctive hallmark of your 
own, obviously within the limits of 
good taste. It may be a flower in 
your lapel or your collection of 
earrings, but it is a seal which is 
distinctively yours. Certainly there 
is no excuse for poor grooming. Nail 
polish and perfume, used tastefully 
and discreetly, contribute to the mor- 
ale of the whole classroom. While 
I'm on this subject and moving over 
into the masculine department, why 
is it so many men teachers seem aller- 
gic to shoe polish and trouser creases? 


You Are a Public Figure 


You can't escape it, you are now 
a public figure and will be as long 
as you teach. Unless you are located 
in a very large metropolitan area, you 
can be prepared to meet students, 
faculty, and parents whenever you 
put your nose outside the front door, 
whether it is downtown grocery shop- 
ping, at the ball game, or in the 
local cocktail lounge. Remember, 
it is your public and you will have 
precious little private life. Indeed, 
if you are a real trouper at heart, 
you don’t really want much of a pri- 
vate life; you'll thrive on public 
notice and admiration, even though 
you may put up a front and express 
with exhausted sighs the deep desire 
“to get away from it all.” 

As a public figure, you will find 
you are quoted (and misquoted) at 
family dinner tables as an ultimate 
source of authority. Many a parent 
has been cowed when an offspring 
flatly announces, “Miss Smith says 
so.’ It is the court of no appeal, for 
not too many parents are willing to 
tangle with Miss Smith on her own 
ground. You'll get some, of course, 
but they will be in the minority. 


Whatever you do will be quoted 
and copied, frequently with modi- 
fication and sometimes with as- 
tounding results. Does this mean 
you are to be cottonwool careful 
about everything you say, do, and 
even think? Too often such a 
course leads to a scardy-cat sort 
of teaching in which you cautiously 
present both sides of a question— 
then leave the whole thing unre- 
solved. To my way of thinking, 
this is one of the worst kinds of 
fence-sitting which a great many 
teachers do under the guise of “be- 





ing perfectly fair." Both or indeed 
all sides of a question need fair and 
complete presentation, but then the 
final step of drawing some conclu- 
sions is vital. Students need to be 
taught that it is important to formu- 
late opinions. These need not be 
ironclad. They may be modified 
from time to time, but they should 
be arrived at by a definite pulling 
together of available information. 

I remember going to a doctor's 
office some years ago for a routine 
eye examination. Obviously he had 
been having a rough time with the 
patient before me. After he left he 
muttered plaintively, “School 
teachers are the worst. They never 
can make up their minds about the 
letters on these charts, and they're 
so afraid to be wrong that it takes 
twice as long to make the examina- 
tion.” Here again is the need for 
quick and decisive performance in 
teaching as opposed to the wishy- 
washy approach under the cover up 
of “not taking sides.’ 


With Experience Comes Success 


But once you get the feel of it, 
the successes which come, sometimes 
maddeningly slowly and sometimes 
quickly, the months and years blend 
so rapidly that you won't be quite 
able to believe that the freckled 
teen-ager with the crew cut out 
there in the third row is the son of 
one of your early students. Out of 
the helter-skelter of teachers’ meet- 
ings, principals’ edicts, students’ 
practical jokes, and an unknown 
quantity of chalk dust inhaled over 
the years, you've become ‘‘exper- 
ienced” with a wealth of warmth, 
love, and understanding for ali those 
you have taught, be they bright or 
dull, pretty or homely, scared or 
cocky. They're your audience, all 
of ‘em. 
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A Bonus for the Teacher 


MRS. VERNA G. COX 


Remedial Reading Teacher 
George’ Washington Junior High 


School, New Castle 


gong says remedial reading work 
is boresome, futile, a waste of 
time? Come with me for a few 
moments and learn of the joy which 
comes to a teacher, not often, but 
perhaps a few times in her lifetime. 


Susan is a member of our Junior 
High School ungraded class. She is 
a pretty girl of twelve, rather shy 
and quiet in manner. Her appearance 
is always neat and attractive. She 
comes from a family of average means 
where she is loved and well cared 
for. She has a younger brother and 
a sister one year older. The sister 
has an excellent scholastic record. 


Susan's schoolwork has always 
been unsatisfactory except in art 
and music. She has a sweet voice 
and enjoys singing. It would seem 
that music has been her one outlet 
through the years. The report from 
her grade school reads: “She listens 
attentively in all her classes and 
attempts to do the work even though 
it is beyond her." You see, Susan 
has never learned to read. Due to 
her inability to read no definite IQ 
has ever been established. 


I don't know 


The first few weeks of the present 
term of school brought no response 
from Susan except an_ occasional 
fleeting smile. Any question, no 
matter how simply directed to her, 
elicited only a muffled “I don’t know” 
accompanied by two tiny vertical 
furrows in her forehead. Those two 
furrows seemed to indicate some 
stress but none of the teachers work- 
ing with Susan could determine just 
what it was, and certainly the little 
girl who lives back of those lovely 
brown eyes was unable to supply an 
answer. 

In arithmetic her knowledge seem- 
ed to begin and end with 1+1=2. 
She offered just that and no more. 
If sent to the blackboard she might 
shyly copy an answer—or perhaps 
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make no attempt whatever. In social 
studies she was quiet and retiring, 
never making a contribution. 


In the language arts class she 
accomplished nothing. She could 
not copy asentence correctly. ‘“Thd” 
or “whk" might be her copy of the 
word “the.” It was noticed that 
quite often the number of letters 
in her word corresponded to the 
actual number of letters in the word 
she attempted to copy. In writing 
dictated sentences, or making origi- 
nal ones, the result was a meaning- 
less jumble of letters but always 
beautifully written. One day she 
wrote, “We agoer at hatrat gah 
haydgs aghot tah ake adn hykg.” 
When asked to read what she had 
written her translation was, “We go 
to school every day of the week.” 


For weeks no progress could be 
seen in her ability to read. She 
never ventured to pronounce a word 
but repeated the words parrot-fash- 
ion. She listened carefully to every- 
thing, but there was no outward 
response 


Two Tiny Furrows 


And so it went week after week. 
Wetried to meet her with understand- 
ing and accepted her shy smiles with 
appreciation. Susan continued to 
work. She was always busy but the 
results were the same—jumbled con- 
fusion. And always the two tiny 
furrows were in evidence. 

And then came a change that seems 
a miracle. To Susan it brought a 
new way of life and to her teachers 
realization anew that they deal in 
worth-while matters. Susan copied 
some work making only a few mis- 
takes. A few days later, on the 
fifty-fifth day of the school term, she 
spelled some words correctly. That 
same day she volunteered correct 





answers to addition and subtraction 


combinations. The next day she 
sang a Thanksgiving song as a spec- 
ial contribution for the enjoyment 
of the language arts class. Her 
voice was clear and even, and al- 
though her shyness was apparent, 
the furrows on her forehead were 
absent. 


I can read 


A few minutes later when asked to 
get her reading book she startled 
her teacher with, “I can read my 
book today." There was assurance 
inher voice. To the utter amazement 
of her teacher she read, not only 
material which had been studied 
many times, but also equally well, 
material which she had not seen be- 
fore. She read unhesitatingly, clear- 
ly and with expression. 

Such joy one seldom sees even in 
the face of a child! To the teacher's 
“I am so happy, Susan,” she fairly 
sang “Oh, I am too.” 

‘The words have been there all the 
time, Susan, | wonder why you never 
said them before.” Her answer came 
in tones that words alone can never 
convey, “I tried, and tried, and 
tried.” 

“Why do you think you were able 
to say them today?” 

“Oh, lately I'm beginning to catch 
on. I think I'm getting the sounds 
and all.” 

“Susan, do you know any reason 
you might have been afraid to say 
the words aloud? Was there some- 
thing that kept them from coming 
out?” 

“Yes, the boys and girls always 
laughed at me when I made mis- 
takes.” 

It is now several weeks la‘er and 
Susan is happy in her school situa- 
tion. She is reading at a third-grade 
level. She is so eager to get on with 
her work that care must be exer- 
cised that she doesn't overdo for she 
is inclined to be somewhat nervous 

There is much food for thought 
in this incident of Susan. She has 
hurdled the barrier which held her 
a prisoner. However, there are many 
other Susans still imprisoned. There 
are implications to be studied and 
inferences one may draw from this 
incident concerning Susan--these 
I leave to you. What joy it is to 
teach—to help discover a child's 
hidden talents—to watch theunfolding 
of a personality. 
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| The Committee of 


FIFTEEN 


Studies Pennsylvania Schools 


H. E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary, PSEA 


otha is a word that is being 
used more and more frequently 
in PSEA parlance. It refers to the 
Committee which is evaluating our 
public school program, determining 
the needs and modifications evident 
at present, and taking a look into 
the future. 

It was obvious in the 1955 and 
1957 sessions of the General Assembly 
that many critical issues were arising 
concerning our public schools. 

The 1955 session was marked by 
efforts at economy. The 1957 ses- 
sion was marked by disagreement as 
to how and by what means it should 
participate in the problems of in- 
creased school population, payment 
of salaries for a larger number of 
teachers, the building of additional 
new school buildings and facilities, 
the modification and expansion of our 
State-owned teacher-education insti- 
tutions, the State Teachers Colleges, 
and the perplexing problem of how 
and by what means the Common- 
wealth should participate in pro- 
viding opportunities in education 
beyond the high school for the large 
number of youths who are eager to 
benefit from this type of education. 


ISELY our Executive Council at 
W its meeting on May 18, 1957, 
authorized the President, Kermit 
M. Stover, to appoint a Committee 
of Fifteen. An initial appropriation 
of $10,000 was provided for this 
Committee of Fifteen to 

1. Present a statement in clear, 
concise, and strong wording on the 
job of our schools today and to- 
morrow and their needs 

2. Give a detailed evaluation of 
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the program as it is in operation to- 
day and what the program has to 
be to meet the needs of youth and 
adults for tomorrow 


3. Determine costs and means of 
financing the program necessary to 
bring our educational system up-to- 
date 

The answer to these questions is 
not simple, nor can it be resolved 
by a brief discussion and dogmatic 
conclusions. Nevertheless, an an- 
swer is imperative because in 1959 
there will again convene in the legis- 
lative halls at Harrisburg the Gen- 
eral Assembly which under our Con- 
Stitution is responsible for the main- 
tenance and support of a thorough 
and efficient system of public schools 
wherein all the children of the Com- 
monwealth above the age of six 
may be educated. 


HE MEMBERSHIP of the Committee, 
under the chairmanship of G. 
Baker Thompson, is divided into 
subcommittees to deal with these 
problems as follows: 
Introduction: Overview and Philoso- 
phy 
John S. Cartwright, 
Allentown 
William E. Arnold, University of 
Pennsylvania 
Norman C. Brillhart, Reading 


chairman, 


Program: Today and Tomorrow 
O. H. Aurand, chairman, Lancaster 
Charles A. Bair, Allegheny County 
Hugh M. Davison, Pennsylvania 
State University 
Walter Kearney, New Castle 
Richard T. Parsons, Lock Haven 





Financing the Program: Today and 
Tomorrow 


C. N. Hanner, chairman, Arm- 
strong County 

M. Isabel Epley, Pittsburgh 

Ralph C. Swan, Department of 
Public Instruction 

Donald C. Thompson, Albion 

Foster G. Ulrich, Lebanon County 

P. O. Van Ness, Harrisburg 


It is an understatement to say 
that the Committee faces a monu- 
mental task. Nevertheless, in the 
deliberations and meetings held to 
date the enthusiasm and _ integrity 
with which these groups are meeting 
their assignments indicate that the 
results will, indeed, be significant. 

The Committee held its first meet- 
ing November 7, 1957. The entire 
Committee and the various sub- 
committees have met at periodic in- 
tervals since then. 


ee. assistance has been pro- 
vided for the Committee through 
the employment on a_ temporary 
basis of a research assistant and a 
statistical analyst. 


A detailed analysis is being made 
of the financial ability and effort of 
each school district. As of this writ- 
ing 1,622 man hours have been spent 
in statistical operations. It should 
be noted that this study was initi- 
ated prior to Sputnik. The only 
significance of Sputnik in relation to 
the study is that it intensifies the im- 
portance of an efficient system of 
public schools with perhaps some 
modification in emphases of curricu- 
lum and structure. 

If Sputnik has one meaning it is 
that survival of our democratic way 
of life and our democratic institu- 
tions is dependent upon a sound 
program of education whether work- 
ing with test tubes, the microscope, 
or the equations of the classrooms. 
It depends upon trained mind power 
and man power which are the prod- 
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ucts of a sound system of public edu- 
cation. 

It is our belief that the work of the 
Committee of Fifteen will be in the 
long history of our Association one 
of the greatest contributions to the 
educational welfare of our Common- 
wealth. 

To promote the general educational 
welfare of the State is the first pur- 
pose of our Association, the PSEA, 
as stated in the Constitution and 
By-Laws. 


 . the long years of its 
dynamic activity, the program of 
the Association has been geared to 
this purpose. At times activity in 
this area was more dynamic than at 
others. However, it can never be 
said that the PSEA failed in the 
crucial hour to speak boldly of edu- 
cational needs as required to pro- 
mote the general educational wel- 
fare, to provide required educational 
opportunities for the youth, and to 
build an educational program at both 
the State and the local level on a 
strong legal structure. 

One of the outstanding contribu- 
tions of the PSEA in this field was the 
work of the Cost Survey Com- 
mittee in 1938. The recommenda- 
tions from this Committee have in- 
fluenced the pattern of educational 
legislation perhaps to a greater ex- 
tent in the intervening period between 
the release of the report and the 
present time than any other single 
document dealing with the educa- 
tional program in the history of the 
Commonwealth. 

Our pattern of educational sub- 
sidies on an equalization formula, the 
extension of the equalization formula 
to the fields of transportation, special 
education, vocational education, and 
school buildings followed naturally 
the basic recommendations of this 
report, 

The extensive legislation on man- 
dated salary schedules was also a 
direct outgrowth of the 1938 study. 

As a result in the last twenty years 
there have been remarkable advances 
in our educational program. 


SIGNIFICANT illustration is in 

the distribution of State subsi- 
dies to school districts. These are allo- 
cated on an equalization basis; name- 
ly, a basic educational program is 
guaranteed to each child in the 
Commonwealth attending our public 
schools at a uniform local tax effort 
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based on market value of taxable 


property. 

This means that subsidies are 
distributed on a formula which pro- 
vides variable grants; namely, weal- 
thy districts are required to support 
the school program more generously 
from local funds and receive relative- 
ly less appropriation per school unit 
from State funds. 

Likewise districts with relatively 
less wealth receive greater appropria- 
tions from the equalization formula. 
Thus even in our less wealthy dis- 
tricts educational opportunity is pro- 
vided “with quality teachers, build- 
ings, and facilities commensurate with 
our more wealthy areas. 

In addition, it should be noted that 
biennial appropriations for public 
schools increased from approximately 
$60,000,000 for the biennium 1939-41 
to $525,000,000 for the biennium 
1957-59. 


i ileniimebaanns the continuous 
advancement of our public 
schools, the problems we face, be- 
cause of increased services and in- 
creased costs due to our rapidly ex- 
panding school population, trans- 
cend those of any similar period in 
our educational history. 

In no area of public service are our 
problems more pressing and of greater 
magnitude than in education. The 
public schools are the institutions 
by which our educational ideas are 
translated into action. 


era of the Committee of 
Fifteen the voice of the pro- 
fession will be heard in the statement 
and solution of these problems. The 
power of the profession will be evi- 
dent in the modification of the con- 
tent and methodology in the class- 
room and of administrative structure, 
in financial support, and in insuring 
quality teaching. 

In the implementation of this 
task will be joined the committees 
of our Association, our Departments, 
our Districts, our Local Branches, and 
our members. 

The issues will be defined, the solu- 
tions will be clearly stated, and fin- 
ally the recommendations will cul- 
minate in legislative proposals in the 
1959 session of the General Assembly 
‘for the General Assembly shall pro- 
vide for the maintenance and sup- 
port of a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of public schools.” 


NEA Ideas for 
Teaching Career Month 


The first nation wide observance 
of April 1958 as Teaching Career 
Month will start with a bang with 
a major CBS network television 
show on education called “Class of 
‘58°, part of its Twentieth Century 
series, and an exciting new series on 
education beginning March 24 in 
Life Magazine. 

Teaching Career Month—drama- 
tizing the importance of recruiting 
and holding topflight teachers—is 
coordinated by the National Educa- 
tion Association’s Press and Radio 
Division. This special observance 
is planned as an annual event to let 
the people know that the teacher 
shortage, a 10-year blight, is still 
infecting our educational system and 
cheating their children, and what 
they can do about it. 

Observance of this new event in 
the public relations calendar has six 
objectives: 

1. To raise the prestige of teaching 
as a profession. . .among students, 
teachers, parents and the entire 
community 

2. To encourage larger numbers of 
qualified youngsters to become 
teachers 

3. To influence more good teachers 
to remain in the profession 

4. To inspire teachers to speak up for 
their profession and inspire others 
to become teachers 

5. To educate parents to the tre- 
mendous opportunities and re- 
wards the teaching profession of- 
fers their children 


6. To show that, for our country’s 
survival, teaching must be the pre- 
eminent profession in American 
life 
Since teachers stand on the front 

lines building a successful observance 

of Teaching Career Month, the fol- 
lowing new practical public relations 
ideas have been especially designed 
to help them make the most of their 

opportunities during this most im- 

portant month: 


TEACHING IS FuN. 8-page cartoon book for 
young people, 6th grade and up. Single 


copy; 25c. 2-9 copies, 10% discount. 10 
or more copies, 20% discount. Press & 
Radio Division 


TEACHING CAREER MontTH_ TIPSHEETS? 
PR ideas for April observance in your 
town. “Here's How School Systems Can 


(See NEA, page 344) 
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“he NEA and a group of 
epresentatives and Senators 
have proposed legislation for 


Federal Support for American Education 


MARY JO TREGILGAS 


LMOST exactly two months after 
the National Education Asso- 
ciation unveiled its legislative pro- 
gram to increase teacher salaries and 
speed school construction, Represen- 
tative Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.) in- 
troduced HR 10763 in the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Metcalf is an 
important member of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
Senator James E. Murray (D- 
Mont.) introduced the identical bill 
as S 3311. Co-sponsors are Senators 
Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.), John S. 
Cooper (R-Ky.), Wayne Morse (D- 
Ore.), Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), 
William Langer (R-N.Dak.), W. G. 
Magnuson (D-Wash.), T. C. Henn- 
ings, Jr. (D-Mo.), and R. L. Neu- 
berger (D-Ore.). 

The language of a proposed law 
often is a forbidding thing. In part 
this is true for the NEA-sponsored 
legislation, but the “Findings and 
Purpose” of the proposed Murray- 
Metcalf bill can well speak for them- 
selves: 

‘The Congress finds that despite 
sustained and vigorous efforts by 
the states and local communities, 
which have increased current school 
construction to an unprecedented 
level, and have likewise increased 
expenditures for teachers’ salaries, 
there is still. a serious national 
shortage of classrooms and of teach- 
ers requiring emergency action on 
the part of the Federal Government. 
The limited financial resources avail- 
able to many communities are not 
adequate to support construction 
programs of sufficient size to elim- 
inate their classroom shortages, and 
practically all communities are faced 
with the problem of providing rea- 
sonable compensation to their grow- 
ing numbers of teachers. While the 
Congress recognizes that responsi- 
bility for providing adequate school 
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facilities and teaching staff lies pri- 
marily with the states and local com- 
munities, the national interest re- 
quires that the Federal Govern- 
ment assist state and local govern- 
ments in solving these pressing prob- 
lems. It is the purpose of this Act 
to provide Federal financial assist- 
ance on a grant basis to help meet 
the problems of inadequate facil- 
ities and inadequate teachers’ sal- 
aries.” 

Members of the NEA Division of 
Legislation and NEA attorneys were 
active in the preparation of this bill, 
and it is not surprising that HR 10763 
and S 3311 closely reflect NEA pol- 
icies and would go far to overcome 
educational shortcomings in the U.S. 
It authorizes: 
1958-59—$25 multiplied by school- 

age population—approximately 

$1 billion 
1959-60—$50 multiplied by school- 

age population—approximately 

$2 billion 
1960-61—$75 multiplied by school- 

age population—approximately 

$3 billion 
1961-62—$100 multiplied by school- 

age population—approximately 

$4 billion 


For Pennsylvania 


For Pennsylvania, the proportion- 
ate share of these funds would be 
$64,363,000 in 1958, rising to $276, 
485,000 in 1961. For Pennsylvania 
to qualify for this allocation, it is 
necessary that it maintain state and 
local support for school financing at 
a rate equal to the national effort. 

State and national effort have been 
defined in the NEA-sponsored teach- 
er salary and school construction 
bill. In practice, each state will be 
required to keep its effort index at 
or above the national effort index. 
This will be based on the ratio be- 


tween current expenditure per child 
in average daily attendance in public 
schools and the income per child 
(age 5-17 inclusive, determined by 
U. S. Census). S 3311 requires no 
matching of funds. It permits Penn- 
sylvania to spend all of its allocation 
for teacher salaries or for school 
construction. Pennsylvania is free 
to divide its allocation between teach- 
er salaries and school construction 
and basic instructional equipment, 
as determined by Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Charles H. Boehm. 

As usual, the proposed bill provides 
assurance against federal interference 
in the schools: 

“In the administration of this Act, 
no department, agency, officer, or 
employe of the United States shall 
exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over the personnel, curric- 
ulum, or program of instruction of 
any school or school system.” 


Senate Hearing 


Two days after the bill was intro- 
duced in the House, NEA Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr appeared 
before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare to testify 
on the educational needs of the na- 
tion. With Senator Lister Hill (D- 
Ala.) in the chair, Doctor Carr ex- 
plained: 

“Perhaps the clearest and most 
direct approach in explaining the 
need for a program that would 
strengthen the entire financial struc- 
ture of public elementary and second- 
ary education is to examine some 





Mrs. Tregilgas, a teacher of sixth 
grade in Compton, California, and vice 
chairman of the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission, has prepared this article on the 
contents of two bills now before Con- 
gress to increase teachers’ salaries and 
to speed school construction. 
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of the possible effects of the NEA 
proposal. It is designed to permit 
the state and local school systems 
maximum discretion in how, and for 
what, the federal allocations could 
be spent. 

It might be reasonable to as- 
sume...the same ratio between sala- 
ries of instructional staff members 
and classroom construction as the 
state and local school systems are 
now expending....Since information 
is not available on expenditures for 
instructional equipment, it might be 
assumed rather arbitrarily that 5% 
of the federal allotment to the states 
would be spent for the purchase of 
basic instructional equipment. On 
the basis of these two assumptions, 
65% of the funds allocated to the 
state education agencies would be 
expended to increase teachers’ sala- 
ries, 30% would be spent for the con- 
struction of classrooms, and 5% 
would be spent for basic instruc- 
tional equipment. This is not a 
forecast of how states would spend 
their allocations, or a prescription 
of how they should spend them if the 
NEA program were enacted; these 
data are merely examples of what 
the funds could purchase.”’ 

For Pennsylvania in 1958 this 
could mean $41,836,000 for teacher 
salaries, $19,309,000 for construction, 
and $3,218,000 for equipment. By 
1961 these figures should quadruple, 
adjusted for changes in population. 


The NEA Stand 


Doctor Carr's testimony under- 
lined the fact that this proposed 
legislation is a long-range proposal. 
While the NEA heartily endorses the 
Murray-Metcalf bill, it also is in- 
terested in other education bills 
which are receiving considerable at- 
tention throughout the country and 
Washington. In short, the NEA and 
the PSEA take this stand: 

Federal scholarships and fellow- 
ships should be made available to 
capable high school graduates who 
would otherwise find it financially 
difficult to attend college. 

* Funds should be made available to 
encourage the state education agen- 
cies to expand their educational serv- 
ices to local school systems. 

x Federal assistance for such clearly 
useful programs as vocational educa- 
tion, library services, school lunches, 
and aid to federally affected areas 
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“Stop trying to lose yourself in 
the crowd, Miss Piefferl‘ 


should not be reduced or terminated 
until it can be demonstrated that the 
need can and will be met from other 
sources. 


xLegislation should be passed to 
provide tax equity for teachers who 
spend their own money to improve 
professional competence. 


The most crucial part of the NEA 
program, however, lies in the Murray- 
Metcalf program. As Doctor Carr 
put it in his testimony: 

“The NEA firmly believes that 
measures of the magnitude included 
in these bills represent the minimum 
steps required to strengthen public 
education at this time.” 


North York Honors Two 


Earney G. Fishel, teacher in Cen- 
tral Junior-Senior High School of 
Central Union School District of 
North York, completed 52 consecu- 
tive years of service in the public 
schools of the State before he retired 
on September |. Appreciation of his 
devoted service in the schools of York 
County was expressed on March 21 
when he was honored at a dinner at 
Central Junior-Senior High School. 
C. Clinton Ruby, supervising princi- 
pal, acted as toastmaster. 


In appreciation of his loyalty and 
faithfulness, the board of education 
presented him with a pen on which his 
name and number of years of service 
were engraved. The Teachers Asso- 
ciation gave him a monetary gift as a 


token of esteem of his friendship 
through the years. 

Also honored with Mr. Fishel was 
Mrs. Mamie Lecrone who had served 
48 years before retiring in 1956 due 
to the illness of her husband. She 
returned to another district to teach 
during 1957-58. 


Huntingdon County 
Educators Retire 


Edna K. Krepps 


Mrs. Edna Kyper Krepps, teacher 
in the Mt. Union elementary school 
for 43 years, twenty-one full time and 
twenty-two part time years, retired 
at the end of the school term in 1957. 
She has served 45 years teaching in 
the schools of the Commonwealth. 


Nora Shingler ’ 


Mrs. Nora Shingler, Mt Union, 
who began her teaching career in 
1907, retired at the end of the last 
term in 1957. In addition to raising 
a family of six children, Mrs. Shing- 
ler completed 22 years of teaching 
over the last fifty years. The past 
seven years Mrs. Shingler taught 
in Mapleton Depot elementary school 
in Huntingdon County. Most of her 
teaching experience was in Hunting- 
don and Blair Counties. 





Elizabeth Dallard 


Mrs. Elizabeth Dallard, teacher 
in the Woodcock Valley Joint ele- 
mentary school in Huntingdon Coun- 
ty for the past 23 years, retired Sep- 
tember 1, 1957. The Fifth District 
Teachers Club tendered her with 
a testimonial dinner and presented 
her with gifts. Mrs. Dallard’s re- 
tirement climaxed 40'/4 years in the 
teaching profession. 
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Graduate Education Program-- 
Another Point of View 


JOHN A. DWYER 


Assistant Principal 
West Chester Joint Junior High School 


N THE December JOURNAL, George 
Ackerlund of Lehigh University 
presented his views on graduate 
education programs as they exist in 
Pennsylvania's teachers colleges and 
schools of education. As | read his 
article, I became concerned over 
many of his statements and the impli- 
cations they might have for graduate 
work in the teachers colleges of our 
State. 

Although hardly anyone would dis- 
agree with Doctor Ackerlund’s com- 
ments on the tremendous need for 
guidance in graduate schools of edu- 
cation there may be quite a few who 
would not accept his particular type 
of guidance. Guidance to him ap- 
parently consists of advising gradu- 
ate students to shy away from major- 
ing in administration or counseling, 
inasmuch as they are ‘flocking into 
(these) areas.” Better guidance, 
we are told, would result in students 
making a “different and more intelli- 
gent choice of courses.” 


Demand Uncertain 


Guidance on the graduate level 
should not, in my opinion, consist of 
persuading students to concentrate, 
or major, in an area which is not 
being “flocked into’ at the moment. 
Once the student has been fully 
acquainted with the programs which 
the university offers, once he is in- 
formed of the chances of success in 
the field of his choice as of the present 
time, once he has been told that the 
law of supply and demand is or is not 
working in his favor, the work of the 
university official offering the guid- 
ance should be finished. 

Neither the official nor the poten- 





Editor's Note: After reading the 
article “Graduate Education Program 
—A Point of View’ by George C. 
Ackerlund of Lehigh University in 
the December JOURNAL, Mr. Dwyer 
sent us his thinking on these programs. 
We are glad to present his point of view. 
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tial student knows what the supply 
and demand situation will be during 
the year or years which the student 
will spend in earning his advanced 
degree. And until valid prognosis 
tests are available which will meas- 
ure probable success in administra- 
tive and counseling fields, the state- 
ment that many graduate students 
are enrolled in administrative and 
counseling courses “who have little 
chance of obtaining such positions 
and, quite likely, would be unsuc- 
cessful in such roles, seems especial- 
ly ill advised. 

Another point of view developed 
in the article seems to me to be par- 
ticularly questionable—the proposal 
that the preparation of administra- 
tors, counselors, supervisors, and 
reading consultants be postponed 
until after these people had earned 
their masters degree. A young 
history or English teacher holding 
only the B. S. degree, and wishing to 
begin graduate work in one of the 
above four fields, would first be 
“guided” into taking fifteen graduate 
credits in history or English “‘to 
build greater competence in (those) 
subjects,’ and another fifteen gradu- 
ate credits in education “to improve 
classroom teaching.” 


Scheduling Difficult 


It is conceivable that none of these 
thirty credits would be able to 
help a young teacher directly in any 
of the four fields mentioned above. 
The fact that it is extremely diffi- 
cult for many teachers to finance 
their graduate work as well as sched- 
ule the required courses could mean 
that a great many fine prospects 
would be unable to get far past the 
master’s degree. 

The program as outlined seems 
imposing enough for the history or 
English teacher with a desire for ad- 
ministrative, counseling, supervisory, 
or consulting work. But what about 
the science and mathematics teach- 
ers? Has any thought been given 


to the difficulty of scheduling ad- 
vanced science courses, with their 
inevitable laboratory hours, and still 
having to teach a full day? Has any 
thought been given to the difficulty 
of many of these advanced courses 
so often the prerequisites for other 
courses? 

Even if the work were taken in sum- 
mer school, the science teachers 
would be hard pressed to schedule 
the work, finance it, and support 
themselves at the same time. Is it 
good guidance to force a math teach- 
er, with ambitions in one of these 
four fields, to take fifteen graduate 
credits in mathematics beyond cal- 
culus, as well as fifteen credits in 
education, before he can even start 
on the program he wants? 

The problem of graduate work for 
elementary school teachers would be 
similarly complicated. Just how 
would the “content courses’ be of- 
fered to those elementary teachers 
who would be working on their 
master’s programs? Indeed, are “‘con- 
tent courses” possible at the graduate 
level of elementary education? 


Searching Analysis Needed 


Doctor Ackerlund states that his 
point of view seems logical because, 
“in regular undergraduate school, 
education students sacrifice some 
content courses for courses in educa- 
tion such as methods and student 
teaching—this is sound practice. . . 
but the deficiency should be re- 
moved in the Master's Degree pro- 
gram.’ But is there any deficiency? 
If so, in what? Those of us who hold 
B.S. degrees from teachers colleges 
or schools of education have, accord- 
ing to this statement, “deficient” 
degrees. 

A perusal of the courses offered by 
schools of medicine, theology, and 
law confirms our suspicions that they, 
too, have their equivalents of “meth- 
ods” and “student teaching."’ Where 
then is the deficiency? Even if | 
were to agree that there was a defi- 
ciency, I fear I would be forced to 
the uncomfortable conclusion that, 
in attempting to correct a deficient 
bachelor’s degree, | would wind up 
with a deficient master’s degree. 

It would seem that achieving the 
best practice in graduate programs 
of education will require a far more 
searching analysis than can be pro- 
vided by a “point of view.” 
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A Teacher Looks at 


Educational Practices 


SHIRLEY M. DAVIDSON 
Washington School 
Mt. Lebanon 


HE complacent personality of 

America has been shaken recently 
by world events. The search for 
national insight, long overdue, has 
begun in earnest. Suggestions from 
every source are being volunteered. 
One idea seems paramount. The 
future of the human race will depend 
upon the success of the American 
educational system. If this system 
is to preserve and perpetuate our 
democracy and its ideals, a dynamic 
creed of this democracy must be 
born. 

A belief in the superiority of 
American ideals is no longer sufficient. 
These ideals must also be under- 
stood and applied. A new kind of 
nationalism is emerging! America 
can be strong and great only so long 
as she remains a wise world leader. 

Today and tomorrow, the World 
is her neighbor. In this neighborhood 
she must meet the exponents of a 
violent ideology and emerge trium- 
phant. Scientific superiority is not 
the sole solution. Technological ad- 
vances muststill be tempered with 
humanity. Only then will all people 
be free to pursue the good things in 
life. Without it the world faces a 
slave existence or total destruction. 
America must lead a hesitant world. 
The educational system must face 
this new era with realism. 

American schools must provide 
scientific training superior to that 
of her world competitors. Equally 
important, education must prove the 
sacredness of human rights as op- 
posed to the false indoctrinations of 
Communist training. This, then, 
provides the need to develop a sound 
system of education, unhampered 
by the false philosophies and mis- 
taken policies of the past twenty 
years. 


The Easy Path 


Many exponents of the new prac- 
tices are wrongly preaching that the 
easy path is: always the right one. 
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If one can learn when to smile, at 
whom to smile, and the appropriate 
thing to say, success will follow. 

To lend authenticity to this prem- 
ise, the schools carefully protect the 
child. He is allowed to believe that 
his desires are his first and only con- 
cern. He tastes only the heady wine 
of success and does not know failure 
until, totally unprepared, he meets 
some of the unavoidable failures of 
real life. He advances always with 
his chronological and social con- 
temporaries even though he is not yet 
intellectually prepared to do so. 
His learning situations are always 
joyous and never arduous so that he 
cannot learn the satisfaction of con- 
quering a difficult and unpleasant 
task. He is never inhibited even 
though all moral laws are inhibitions. 
He is never given responsibility be- 
cause “he is just a child.” 


No Right or Wrong 


This same child is taught that 
there is no right or wrong pattern of 
behavior. In fact, his actions are 
merely socially acceptable or unac- 
ceptable. The child is taught that 
his behavior is the responsibility of 
his environment and the adults in it 
because he is not yet wise. Yet he 
may assume that he has achieved 
enough wisdom to decide what he 
shall learn, how he shall learn, and if 
he shall learn. This is the great con- 
tradiction of the false philosophies. 
The product of this school may be 
quite fashionable, but he will never 
assume a place as a mature adult in a 
changing world. 

True educators have not been in- 
fluenced by only the call of popular 
approval. Good administrators and 
sound teachers have evaluated the 
theories and have found the un- 
changing law of the teacher. This 
law is simply that knowledge of God 
and our fellow man, earnestly sought 
and sincerely taught, is the ultimate 
goal of Man. 


In these schools of reality the 
child is taught academic knowledge 


and skills. With these he can have a 
life which he desires and for which 
he is suited. The task of develop- 
ing the child's moral and social self 
is not divorced from the mental 
preparation. 


Hard Work and Failure 


However, the school recognizes its 
lack of facility and responsibility 
in this preparation. It acts to com- 
plement the work of the Home and 
Church. The child is taught that 
success in life is to be desired, but 
that real success is based upon hard 
work and the experiences gained 
from initial failures. He is given 
practice in finding success at the 
level of his maturation. If necessary, 
he is allowed to know failures, but 
he is guided to profit from these. He 
gains humility as he is helped to 
view the vastness and perfection of 
Creation. He gains hope in the 
knowledge of the laws of Nature and 
Mankind. 

The child begins to understand his 
neighbors, at home and in the world, 
as he is taught the influences of en- 
vironment and the struggle of all Men 
in that environment. He also begins 
to know that he, in relation to all of 
this, can be sometimes not just so- 
cially unacceptable, but even wrong. 


Not Even Content 


As the student progresses, he is 
taught to think and to have faith in 
his thoughts. At the same time he 
learns to evaluate and respect the 
experience and guidance of others. 
He learns to appreciate and use his 
potentials, but he recognizes his 
limitations. The product of these 
schools will not always be happy 
nor even content, but he will be able 
to be an American, world leader in 
Peace. 

Learning and its companion, knowl- 
edge, are the very foundations of 
civilization. Americans must de- 
velop a respect for these virtues. 
Such a respect can not develop until 
educators themselves discover that 
theirs is not just a job, but a way of 
life, completely vital in the scheme 
of democracy. Until this foundation 
profession can hold up its head and 
point to its task with pride and satis- 
faction, all people will view its efforts 
with skepticism. 
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“THE IRON IS HOT” 


There was once a twin brother named 

Bright 
Who could travel much faster than light 

He departed one day 

In a relative way 
And came home on the previous night. 

When our first satellite was launched 
into orbit, a newspaper south of the 
border commented, “At last, an Uncle 
Samnick!”’ 

Everything is on the up and up these 
days—wages, prices, and_ satellites. 
America has more than 50 million 
motor vehicle missiles, too—of course, 
some of them are not very well guided; 
and the world now has three floors— 
upstairs, downstairs, and space-ment. 

At first it seemed as if our equivalent 
of the word ‘‘Sputnik’” was ‘‘hysteria.’” 
It was another ‘‘Landing of Martians” 
a la Orson Welles—only more real. 
Said one editor, “By the margin of a 
few months, we were inched from the 
limelight by Russia, and we behaved 
like spoiled alumni whose team had 
lost the first big game.’ Another, 
sarcastically, cracked, “Beyond a doubt 
we'll stay ahead of the Russians in 
football.” 

In this frenzied atmosphere, streams 
of advice poured in from everywhere, 
“revolutionize our schools,” “‘billions 
for science education,” ‘lift up the 
gifted,” “teach the best, shoot the 
rest!” 

But at least, the iron is hot, and can 
be shaped to the maker’s will, so this 
may be the time to shape our destiny. 
Excitement and apprehension have al- 
ways been twin preludes to a feverish 
search for new frontiers. It is possible 
for men to be more clear eyed in danger 
than in security. 

A crisis opens wide the door of 
experiment. Men and nations are 
forced to think—shocked into making 
hard decisions—compelled to make 
new applications of mind to old prob- 
lems. This is not a time to panic, but a 
time to think. 

Already this process is at work. 
Clear and more clear is the fact that 
our first line of defense is the classroom 
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and the laboratory. Suddenly,’ jthe 
egghead is not square; the long hair 
is in style; and ‘‘the brain” is the 
ultimate. = 

Also clear and more clear is the 
need not only for more scientific edu- 
cation, but for more education. We've 
had the sober reminder of the unity of 
all knowledge and the sensitive cou- 
plings interconnecting the sciences, 
social sciences, and the humanities. 

We must be as much concerned with 
“Little Rocks’ as with Big Satellites. 

Clear and more clear is the fact that 
public education is not a contest to 
pick a winner; but a process to help 
each child to make the most of himself; 
and that we must support with greater 
faith than ever the concept of the 
improvability of man—all men—and the 
American kind of Education. 


BACK TO EARTH 


IF we can take our eyes off the satel- 
lites in the skies for a spell, we might 
give some attention to National Garden 
Week (21-27). After all, isn’t garden- 
ing a man’s effort to improve his lot, too! 

April showers bring May flowers, 
aided of course by a little spading, 
raking, hoeing, watering, fertilizing, 
planting, and pruning. A garden is a 
thing of beauty and a job forever. 
Small wonder that a garden is some- 
thing most men prefer to turn over in 
their minds! “I'll think about digging 
garden later,’ said one of these vicari- 
ous chaps. “Right now I'm thinking 
about taking down the storm windows. ” 

The philosopher who said, “A work 
well done never needs doing over,’ 
wasn't thinking about weeding. Arny- 
time you want two blades of grass to 
grow where one grew before, just 
plant some vegetables. 

That's why old gardeners never die— 
they just spade away. 

Gardening is an occupation for 
which no man is too high—or too low. 
With an acre of land, a man owns the 
world. And somehow, a fellow just 
can't concentrate on worry, and hoe, 
too! 

Lawn grasses and hedges meticulous- 


ly kept do not necessarily commend the 
gardener. Look for the little worn 
paths in them leading to the neighbors! 
Look also for the garden fences—just 
high enough to keep toddlers from 
wandering, and low enough to shake 
hands over. 

In April, God rewrites the book of 
Genesis. Every clod of earth feels a 
stir of might. Whoever plants a seed 
beneath the sod, and waits to see it 
push away the clod, trusts God—there 
is no unbelief. 


IS LAUGHTER A LUXURY? 


April promises to be a month of con- 
tinuous laughter, with National Laugh 
Week (7-14), American Comedy Week 
(14-20), and National Fun Day (18). 
We hope so, because a sense of humor 
is the jockey that rides our nightmares 
away. No lot is so hard, no aspect so 
grim, but it relaxes before a laugh. 

If you can laugh at your trouble, you 
will never run out of something to 
laugh about—life hands you a lot of 
laughs. The ability to laugh at trouble 
is trouble’s greatest enemy; it is the 
finest solvent for the grit of irritation in 
the gears of life. 

Besides, humor is one of the best 
articles of dress you can wear in soci- 
ety. So, go around with a smile on 
your dial! Happiness is not so much 
a matter of position as of disposition. 

And take care not to grow too wise 
for so great a pleasure as laughter. 
A long face and a broad mind are rarely 
found under the samz hat. To laugh at 
yourself shows the precious ability to 
look at yourself objectively; and if you 
can do that, worries have a comforting 
habit of diminishing. There is hope for 
any man who can look in a mirror and 
laugh at what he sees. 

Laughter is one luxury that all can 
afford. It is a cheap medicine—an 
antidote for high blood pressure, an 
antibiotic against hate. When you 
laugh you free your brain and release 
nervous tension. In fact, you grow up 
the day you have your first laugh. 

And, oh, yes—income tax is due 
April 15—do remember this is Na- 
tional Laugh Week. 
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The President's Letter 


Fellow Teachers: 

In the month that has transpired 
since I last reported to you, our 
Task Force PSEA-1958 has moved 
along on its course and progress has 
been made toward our objectives. 

Our Captains of the Ships (Execu- 
tive Council) met again in Febru- 
ary. They approved the recom- 
mendation of the Expanded Program 
and Building Committee not to pur- 
chase the additional property at 410 
N. Third Street. NEA delegates 
were designated. Facilities for hold- 
ing our State Convention in Phila- 
delphia or Pittsburgh were reviewed. 
A committee to study continuing 
membership was created. The prep- 
aration of a concrete proposal for a 
re-arrangement of the present sched- 
ule of allocation of our additional 
dues was referred to the Committee 
on Expanded Program and Building. 
Progress reports from the Com- 
mittee of 15, Legislative Committee, 
the Committee on Unpaid Salaries, 
and the Committee on Staff Vacancy 
were heard. 

Nearly all our Petty Officers (Com- 
mittee Chairmen) have met with their 
crews and have laid the groundwork 
for their programs, activities, and 
conferences during the comming year. 
Your Commander has met with each 
of the committees and can report 
many excellent projects and pro- 
grams are under way. Some of them 
are: 

District TEPS Conferences 

A revised and enlarged handbook 
for Local Branches 

The division of the FTA and SEAP 
into two autonomous organizations 

A revision of the Public Relations 
Handbook for Local Leaders 

A Local Branch Newsletter 

A joint effort with other groups 
to achieve a joint legislative program 

A salary program satisfactory to 
all segments of our profession 

These are in addition to the usual 
activities of the committees, nearly 
all of which will be continued again 
this year. 
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We note with deep sorrow the loss 
of one of our crew, D. Raymond 
Sollenberger, one of the truly great 
friends and leaders of education in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Our Navigators (PSEA Commit- 
tee of 15) met again in February. 
Much progress in the essential re- 
search has been made. We antici- 
pate a first-draft report from two 
of the subcommittees soon. 


Our Engineers (The Committee on 
Expanded Program and Building) 
met with the architects. A tentative 
time schedule for completing plans 
and specifications was developed. 
Matters such as the size of the 
building, parking facilities, commit- 
tee rooms, library, auditorium, and 
other such appointments and facili- 
ties were discussed. In addition, the 
Committee also reviewed proposals 
for expansion of Staff and services 
that will require budgeting for the 
coming fiscal year. 

Your Commander's logbook re- 
veals that in addition to meeting with 
the groups about which he has re- 
ported above, he has attended the 
National Conference on Human 
Rights, the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators at St. Louis, and a meeting 
with the District Presidents and the 
Committee on Staff Vacancy. He 
has also met with and spoken to the 
faculty of Wilkes College, the De- 
partment of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Northeast District, Hazle 
Township Teachers Association, and 
a group of administrators and teach- 
ers from school districts where there 
is a threat of unpaid salaries. 

I wish I could convey to you the 
almost overwhelming sense of re- 
sponsibility the duties of serving 
as your Commander have given me. 
I wish, too, that I could find the 
right words through which | might 
share with you my feelings of humble 
pride in serving in an office that com- 
mands so much respect and def- 
erence. The job is challenging and 
demanding but your Commander 
is enjoying the voyage all the way — 


Haro_D J. Kocu, Hazleton, Presi- 
dent, PSEA 


Washington Local Branch 
Offers Scholarship 


The Washington Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation recognizes that ‘education 
is both our profession and our prob- 
lem” and has voted to establish an 
annual four-year scholarship of $500 
for a worthy and needy student of 
the Washington High School who is 
sincerely interested in teaching. The 
student selected must attend a State 
Teachers College in Pennsylvania. 

The scholarship program will go 
into effect this year. The committee 
chosen for the difficult assignment of 
awarding the scholarship consists of 
the superintendent of schools, the 
high school principal, member of the 
high school guidance department, a 
high school teacher, an elementary 
teacher, and an elementary principal. 

The Washington Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is 100 per cent in NEA, PSEA, 
and WTA membership—the 
eighteenth consecutive year of 100 
per cent membership in these three 
professional organizations. Harry R. 
Sutherland is president of the Teachers 
Association and Irving T. Gottlieb 
is secretary. 


Sullivan County Teachers Retire 


Mable Moran, Dushore, has _re- 
tired after 40'/ years of service in the 
public elementary schools of the 
county. 

Ruth Finan, Mildred, has also re- 
tired after 47 years of teaching in the 
same room of the same school of this 
county. Carl S. Driscoll, county 
superintendent, said that Miss Finan 
was versatile and efficient to the last 
day of service. As a top quality 
teacher, her contribution to the com- 
munity over all these years was 
tremendous. 


Howard H. Halsey 
President 
Southeastern 
District 


West Chester 
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Elementary Science Certificates 


A new incentive for encouraging 
interest in science among elementary 
pupils has been developed by the 
Future Scientists of America Founda- 
tion of the National Science Teachers 
Association. It is an attractively 
designed Certificate of Achievement 
in Science and is available to ele- 
mentary schools wishing to use this 
form of recognition and encourage- 
ment for pupils in the upper ele- 
mentary grades. 

Write to Robert H. Carleton, 
executive secretary, National Science 
Teachers Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Ambler Teachers Feted 


Three Ambler Joint school system 
teachers retired in September, 1957: 
Anna Potteiger, with 37 years of ser- 
vice as an art teacher; Willis Mills- 
paugh, with 36 years of service as a 
math-science teacher, and Abram 
Hunsicker, with 35 years of service 
as an industrial arts-mechanical draw- 
ing instructor. 

All three were honored by the 
directors of the jointure at a dinner 
held at Forest Inn, Ambler, when 
appropriately engraved watches were 
presented them. The high school 
faculty also gave them gifts at the 
dinner. 








@D. RayMonp SOLLENBERGER, Ssu- 
pervising principal of the Williams- 
burg schools and former State Legis- 
lator, died in the Altoona Hospital 
on Thursday, February 20. 

Solly, as he was affectionately 
called by his many friends, devoted 
his life to promoting the cause of 
education and the improvement of 
the welfare of teachers. 

He held a Bachelor's degree from 
Juniata College, a Master's degree 
from Pennsylvania State University, 
and was awarded an honorary degree 
by Temple University in 1952. 

He spent his entire teaching career 
in Blair County as a high school 
teacher, principal, and supervising 
principal of the consolidated schools 
in Williamsburg. 

He was active in his professional 
organizations. He was president of 
the Blair County Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Associa- 
tion for five years. He was a mem- 
ber of the Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education Institutions Com- 
mittee at the time of his death. 

Mr. Sollenberger served as a mem- 
ber of Headquarters Staff with special 
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assignment to Local Branches and 
field service in 1953-54. 

He served on the board of directors 
and as president of many of the local 
associations and was a director of 
the First National Bank of Williams- 
burg. 

He was an associate minister of 
the Church of the Brethren of Wil- 
liamsburg and served as _ superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School for ten 
years. 

Mr. Sollenberger was a member of 
the General Assembly from Blair 
County for sixteen years from 1936 
to 1952. Always he was interested 
in education, his chosen profession, 
and for many years was a member 
of the House Education Committee. 
His interest and leadership in educa- 
tional legislation in the General 
Assembly won for him the chair- 
manship of the powerful House Com- 
mittee on Education. It was as a 
member of this Committee and as 
chairman that he sponsored much of 
the legislation introduced by the 
PSEA. All of the salary and subsidy 
bills of the PSEA introduced during 
his service in the House carried his 
name as sponsor or co-sponsor. 

The members of our Association 
are indebted in large measure to him 
for the success of this legislation. 
His co-workers in the General As- 
sembly turned to him for suggestions 
on critical legislative problems in the 
field of educational legislation. 

Mr. Sollenberger was a statesman 
in the truest sense of the word in 
that his interest was in future genera- 
tions. He was beloved and highly 
respected by all who knew him. His 
passing is a great loss to the great 
cause which he served. 








Dear Miss North: 


Do you have any suggestions 
for improvement of teaching arith- 
metic in the upper elementary 
grades? Nancy Tayton 


Dear Nancy 


With the excellent and attractive 
arithmetic textbooks that are cur- 
rently available for use in elementary 
schools, we should be able to do out- 
standing work in teaching arithmetic. 

In most schools our instruction 
would be more effective if we would: 

1. Improve the tempo of lessons. 
Many arithmetic classes move slowly. 
Thirty pupils sit and watch one pupil 
work. Twenty pupils sit and watch 
ten pupils work at the board. Prac- 
tice material is laboriously done with 
pencil and paper. Zest could be 
given by rapid drills, total class 
participation, oral solution of simple 
problems. 

2. Use more visual aids. There 
are excellent filmstrips. Concrete 
objects are valuable in helping pupils 
visualize the arithmetic processes 
they are learning. And the chalk- 
board is still the arithmetic teacher's 
best friend. 

3. Use better diagnostic procedures. 
Too often we are not cognizant of the 
area in which individual pupils need 
help. We use a broadside of drill, 
hoping to meet general needs. We 
should know the exact weaknesses of 
individuals so that our teaching can 
be direct and effective. 

4. Spend less time with pencil and 
paper and more time with oral 
arithmetic. 

5. Spend more time making assign- 
ments and less time correcting assign- 
ments. In too many classes, one- 
fourth to one-third of the time is 
spent correcting homework. 

6. Plan to meet the needs of children 
who are excellent students. In every 
class there are pupils who need en- 
richment of their arithmetic program. 

7. Keep up-to-date on current de- 
velopments in mathematics teaching. 
This is no time to rest on our laurels. 


Sincerely, Moy . Hoek 
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Quakertown Teacher Honored 
Teachers of Quakertown Junior and Senior High School honored a retired 
faculty member at an annual Christmas tea. Edith Henry is shown being pre- 
sented a clock-radio. Pictured from left to right are: Mrs. Zena Ahlum, principal 
of the Junior High School; Joseph S. Neidig, superintendent of Quakertown 
Community Joint schools; Miss Henry; Thomas Gushen, Junior High math 
instructor, and Mary Stever, head of the English department in the Senior High — 


Photo by Warren S. Buck 





Teachers and Civic Leaders Fete C. C. Smith 


f» C. C. Smith, second from the left, 
is honored at a testimonial dinner as 
former superintendent of Bridge- 
port schools since 1932. He is greeted 
by Edward Snow, former principal 
of Ardmore Junior High School, who 
was toastmaster. Upwards of 175 
friends, including teachers, tennis 
associates, and civic leaders attended 
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the program sponsored by the Bridge- 
port Teachers Association. Mr. Smith 
spent 46 years in school work since 
his graduation from college. 

Also pictured, left to right, are 
Elizabeth Conley, co-chairman; Judge 
Morris Gerber, guest speaker; Fran- 
ces Malone, principal of the high 
school. 


More Educators 
Retire 


In addition to a list of retired 
teachers printed in the November 
JOURNAL, page 106, we have received 


information on the following: 
Years 
34 John Ackerson, principal, Second 
Ward Building, Blairsville 
38 Joseph L. Black, Senior High School, 
New Kensington 
Marie Boyer, Erie 
30 Mrs. Florence Fochtman, Erie 
Jonathan Bright, Erie 
32 Mrs. Esther Calhoun, DuBois 
Gladys Carothers, Woodlawn Junior 
High School, Munhall 
23 Mrs. Josephine Hill, Woodlawn 
Junior High School, Munhall 
50 Pearl Hughes, elementary teacher 
and principal, Fairchance Borough 
45 Malinda Knarr, DuBois 
42 Mary McKean, elementary teacher, 
New Kensington 
Mrs. Zita McMurray, Johnsonburg 
Area Joint Schools 
Edna Marvin, Stroud Union 
school, Monroe County 
S. F. W. Morrison, Superintendent, 
Clearfield 
33 Oscar Nutter, Erie 
46 Sara Owen, Senior High School, 
New Kensington 
Nemesia Paine, Erie 
Cora Pearce, Erie 
Eleanor Pressly, Erie 
Ruth Rider, Erie 
£0) J. R. Sisley, principal, Junior High 
School, New Kensington 
47 Elenore Tillack, third grade teacher 
and principal of First Avenue 
school, Johnsonburg Area Joint 
Ruth Walsh, Johnsonburg Area 
Joint schools 
33 Beatrice Younger, English teacher, 
Johnsonburg Area Joint schools 
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Penn State 
Reading Conference 


The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity will hold its 20th annual reading 
conference the last week of June—the 
23rd through the 27th. The confer- 
ence theme will be Classroom Teach- 
ers Individualized Reading Instruc- 
tion. Roma Gans and Jeannette 
Veatch, visiting lecturers, will high- 
light the theme. 

One credit may be earned and 
university housing is available. The 


conference is under the direction of 
Lyman Hunt, Department of Ed- 
ucation, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park. 
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Northeast Regional 
Classroom Teachers at 


Atlantic City 


The annual Northeast Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of 
the NEA, will be held in Atlantic 
City at the Ambassador Hotel, May 
\-3. Richard D. Batchelder of New- 
ton Upper Falls, Massachusetts, is re- 
sponsible for planning the Conference. 

Registration will get under way on 
Thursday evening, May |, at 6:00 
p.m. Early registrants will be able 
to attend an Early Bird Party, 
scheduled for 8:30 p.m., at the 22 
Club. 

Officially the Conference will be- 
gin with the first general session on 
Friday morning at 9:00 am. Maar- 
garet Stevenson, executive secretary 
of the NEA Department, will address 
the assembly. Following Miss Ste- 
venson’'s presentation, T. M. Stinnett, 
executive secretary of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, will speak 
on “Quality Standards,’ which will 
serve to keynote the discussions of 
the first series of workshops. 

To set the tone for the afternoon 
discussion groups, Hilda Maehling, 
assistant executive secretary of the 
NEA for Professional Development 
and Welfare, will speak on “Quality 
Status.” 

In the evening Vivian Powell, presi- 
dent of the Department, will greet 
the second general session of the 
Conference. Miss Powell will speak 
on “Quality Teaching—Keystone of 
Progress.” 

Saturday's work groups will take 
their theme from an address by 
Rodney Tillman, executive secretary 
of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. Doc- 
tor Tillman will discuss ‘Quality 
Service.” 

The Conference will conclude on 
Saturday evening with a banquet at 
which Lyman V. Ginger, President of 
the NEA, will be guest speaker. 


The purpose of this Conference is 
to help the classroom teacher develop 
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his skills as an instructor and as an 
active leader in his professional 
association. Therefore, we urge all 
local associations to have representa- 
tion, and we invite all classroom 
teachers to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to attend. 


In planning the program for this 
Conference, Mr. Batchelder has been 
assisted by Valentina DeDan, con- 
ference chairman, Atlantic City, and 
the advisory council members of the 
Northeast Region. Mrs. Bertha P 
Boyd, president of the Pennsylvania 
Department, serves with this group. 


July School Administrators 
Conference 


The general theme of the School 
Administrators Conference at Penn- 
sylvania State University, July 22-24, 
will be Education in an Age of De- 
cision. There will be three morning 
sessions, followed by afternoon dis- 
cussion groups on the topics Goals of 
Education in an Age of Decision, 
The Administrator as a Leader in an 
Age of Decision, and Education for 
All American Children and Youth. 


Arrangements are being made to 
secure speakers of national reputation 
and their names will be announced at 
some time in the future by Professor 
Franklin Miller of the University, 
who is conference chairman. Co- 
chairmen of the program committee 
are Professors Chester McNerney 
and Donald McGarey. 








Announcing 


OUR UNITED STATES 
IN A WORLD OF NEIGHBORS 


by Norman Carls, 
Frank Sorenson 
and Margery Howarth 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY 
FOR THE SPACE AGE 


Winston's new geography, the top 
of the famous “Our Neighbors” geog- 
raphy series has been especially de- 
signed to give the junior high school 
student the new geographic concepts 
he needs to meet the challenge of an 
America in a space age. 


This all-new-for-1958 geography 
places the emphasis where it belongs— 
what geography will be rather than 
what geographic relationships have 
been. It presents sound facts and sig- 
nificant interpretations of United States’ 
social, economic and physical geog- 
raphy and places them in their world 
setting. It stresses the relationships be- 
tween individuals and their communities 
and between nations of the world. 
Geography is presented as the study 
of what people want and need as well 
as what they have. 


472 pages including index and sta- 
tistics plus a 32 page atlas of 4-color 
maps. Color throughout with many 
photos, maps, graphs and drawings in 
A colors: 223 black and white photos; 
18 color photos; 98 maps; 75 graphs 
and charts; 21 tables; 42 diagrams 
and drawings. 


For Complete information write: 


THE JOHN €. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


Represented by: 


Harry W. Cooke C. D. Culler 
2430 Mina Drive 526 Highland Avenue 
Allison Park, Pa. Johnstown, Pa. 
J. S. Permar S. T. Rollins 
240 E. Monument Ave. 206 W. King St. 
Hatboro, Pa. Waynesboro, Pa. 

T. R. Price 

21 Letitia Lane 

Media, Pa. 
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Executive Council 

The 1958 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
February 15, at 9:30 a. m. with 
President Harold J. Koch presiding. 
Rott Catt—Present were: Mrs. Ber- 
tha P. Boyd, Theodore A. Brown, 
Max G. Cooley, Ethel Dixon, Ken- 
neth D. Frantz, H. E. Gayman, 
Harry K. Gerlach, Mrs. Audrey S. 
Graham, Howard H. Halsey, Ruth 
A. Isett, Grace I. Kauffman, Harold 
J. Koch, Fred R. Korman, Mrs. Ada 
Kuhns, S. E. Munson, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Ross, Kenneth Shultz, Mrs. Ra- 
chael C. Shupe, Kermit M. Stover, 
G. Baker Thompson, Clyde R. Uhler. 

Absent but accounted for: Charles 
H. Boehm and Albert I. Oliver. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 

COMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT—Mr. 
Koch reported on the Governor's 
Conference on Improvement of In- 
struction and called attention to the 
report of the Conference in the Feb- 
ruary 3 issue of the Education Bulle- 
tin. A more complete report will 
appear in the March issue of the PSJ. 
He also indicated he had met with 
chairmen of Committees and Presi- 
dents of the nine Districts to discuss 
the work for the current year. 
Expanded Program and Building— 
Mr. Stover, chairman, stated that 
the committee met on January 29. 
It was the recommendation of the 
committee, he said, that we do not 
purchase the additional property at 
410 North Third Street. 

On motion of Mr. Shultz, seconded 
by Miss Kauffman, Council approved 
the recommendation of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Stover also indicated that the 
committee favored an amendment to 
the Constitution to increase the pres- 
ent allocation of dues set aside for the 
building fund. On motion of Mr.. 
Korman, seconded by Miss Isett, the 
committee was asked to prepare an 
amendment to the Constitution and 
submit it to Council for approval. 
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Chairmen of Appointive Committees 
as NEA State Delegates—On motion 
of Mrs. Boyd, seconded by Mr. Hal- 
sey, Council approved the recom- 
mendation of District Presidents that 
we maintain the present policy of 
sending chairmen of the Resolutions 
and Legislative Committees to NEA 
Conventions as State Delegates. Chair- 
men of appointive committees may 
be authorized to attend the National 
meetings in their areas of interest. 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY—Mr. Gayman called attention 
to President Koch's letter as it will 
appear in the March PSJ. 

The financial report of the Asso- 
ciation for the month of January was 
approved on motion of Mr. Korman, 
seconded by Mr. Gerlach. 

Mr. Gayman also reported on 
membership in the PSEA and the 
NEA. After hearing points of view 
on membership campaigns, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Brown, seconded by Mr. 
Halsey, the President was authorized 
to appoint a committee to study a 
plan of continuing membership in 
the Association. 

STATE CONVENTION 

Theme—Mrs. Boyd, chairman, re- 
ported for her committee. On mo- 
tion of Doctor Uhler, seconded by 
Mr. Stover, the committee was asked 
to continue its search for an appro- 
priate theme. 

On motion of Mrs. Kuhns, second- 
ed by Mrs. Shupe, the motion was 
amended to ask each member of the 
Council to submit one or more sug- 
gestions to the committee before the 
next meeting of Council. Motion 
carried. 

Change of Meeting Place—Conven- 
tion and hotel representatives from 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh appear- 
ed before Council and presented 
facilities in these cities for entertain- 
ing the State Convention. It was the 
wish of Council that this item be 
placed on the agenda for the May 
meeting and in the meantime more 
information be secured on costs and 
facilities in holding the Convention 


in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
LecaL ServiceE—Mr. Adler called 
attention to his report of activities 
from January 17 to February 4. 
LEGISLATION—Mr. Moser stated the 
Legislative Committee had met on 
February 8. Specific proposals for 
legislation in the next session of the 
General Assembly will await reports 
from the Committee of Fifteen. 

(At 12:15 Mr. Brown withdrew.) 
NEA State Directors—Mrs. Gra- 
ham indicated there would be a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors in San 
Francisco, March 8 and 9. 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

Committee of Fifteen—Mr. Thompson 
reported two detailed studies of the 
Committee are now in progress—the 
one concerns program and curriculum, 
the other costs and sources of revenue. 
The third meeting of the Committee 
will be held February 18 and 19, at 
which preliminary reports will be re- 
ceived. 

LUNCHEON—At 12:40. Council re- 
cessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel. At 1:45 p. m. Council 
went into executive session. 
Committee on Unpaid Salaries—Mr. 
Stover indicated that meetings had 
been arranged in the areas in which 
teachers are not being paid in order 
to gather information concerning the 
situation. A meeting has been 
scheduled with the Governor. 
Presidents of Districts and Depart- 
ments—Presidents of Districts and 
Departments reported briefly on ac- 
tivities in their fields of service. 
Classroom Teacher Department Com- 
mittee Reports—On motion of Mr. 
Stover, seconded by Mr. Korman, 
Council approved the recommenda- 
tion of the the Classroom Teacher 
Department that their committee 
reports be forwarded to the corre- 
sponding State committees for study. 
DESIGNATION OF NEA State DELE- 
GATES—Our NEA membership on 
February 13, 1958, of 46,923 entitles 
Pennsylvania to 98 State Delegates 
to the Cleveland Convention of the 
NEA, June 29 to July 4. Of the 98 
delegates, fourteen are delegates-at- 
large and eleven are ex officio. 


On motion of Mr. Korman, second- 


ed by Mr. Halsey, Council approved 
the recommendation of the District 
Presidents that delegates in the re- 
spective Districts be apportioned in 
accordance with established policy 
of the Association. 
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INTER-SESSION — June 9 to June 27 ; 
MAIN SUMMER SESSION — June 30 to August 9 Summer Sesstons 
POST-SESSION — August 11 to August 29 
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ee PROGRAMS of graduate and undergraduate courses offer 
numerous opportunities for in-service teachers, counselors, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators to further their professional interests and qualifications; to fulfill 
requirements for various teaching, supervisory, or administrative certificates; and 
to qualify for the baccalaureate, master’s or doctor’s degrees. 


June graduates and other qualified high school students without previous college 
training will find a wide variety of courses in the humanities, scientific, vocational, 
and general subject-matter fields of particular interest and value. 


Moderate instructional fees and living expenses. Campus residence halls provide 
attractive and comfortable accommodations, conveniently located. 


Band, orchestra, and chorus concerts and recitals; outdoor movies; exhibits; 
golf, tennis, swimming; dances; lectures and panel discussions; and a well-planned 
program of indoor and outdoor recreational and entertainment opportunities. 


for bulletins or more complete information address: 


Dr. P. C. Weaver 


Dean of the Summer Sessions 


Room 101 Willard Building 





The PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 








THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


University Park, Pennsylvania 
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REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
Vacancy on Staff—Doctor Uhler, 
chairman, reported his committee had 
approved a letter to Presidents of 
Local Branches indicating a vacancy 
existed in field service. This informa- 
tion will appear in the Education 
Bulletin and the March issue of the 
PSJ. April | was set as the deadline 
for receiving applications. 

New BusINEss 

Social Functions at Cleveland—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Korman, seconded by 
Miss Kauffman, Council approved 
arrangements for the customary so- 
cial functions to be held at the NEA 
Convention in Cleveland. These in- 
clude an informal get-together Sun- 
day night, June 29, and a Pennsyl- 
vania dinner on Monday night, June 
30. 

ADJOURNMENT—At 2:15 p. m., on 
motion of Doctor Uhler, seconded by 
Mr. Halsey, Council adjourned to 
meet on Saturday, March 15. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1958, at 10:00 a.m. 

Rott Catt—Present were: Norman 


C. Brillhart, M. Isabel Epley, Mrs. 
Mary W. Fisher, H. E. Gayman, 
Millard L. Gleim, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Haas, Fred L. Marshall, L. W. Per- 
kins, Joseph W. Sandy, Joseph 
Siegman, Chairman, and Charles D. 
Sproul. 

Absent but accounted for: T. 
Stuart Williams. 

Harold J. Koch, President, Lewis 
F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, A. C. 
Moser and H. P. Lauterbach of 
Headquarters Staff, met with the 
Committee. 

REPORTS FROM THE FIELD—Mem- 
bers of the Committee reported on 
legislative activities in the field. 

CoMMUNICATIONS—Members of the 
Committee reported points of view 
and communications from their re- 
spective areas. The Honesdale Local 
Branch proposed the payment of the 
mandated maximum salary to all 
teachers with 30 years of credited 
service in the Retirement System. 
The Pennsylvania Business Educa- 
tors’ Association requested that a 
bill be presented to the legislature to 
provide State aid for enrollees in 
vocational business education in grades 
11 and 12 at the rate of $20 per stu- 
dent per year or its equivalent pro- 


vided the schools meet the standards 
recommended by the Pennsylvania 
Business Educators’ Association and 
approved by the State Board of 
Vocational Education. 


Unpaip TEACHERS’ SALARIES—Mr. 
Moser reported that President Koch 
had appointed a committee in ac- 
cordance with the action of the 
House of Delegates and that a meet- 
ing of the committee, with the Gov- 
ernor, will be arranged within the 
very near future. Mr. Adler was re- 
quested to investigate the possi- 
bility of collecting interest on unpaid 
salaries. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON SALARIES—Mr. 
Marshall reported that a meeting of 
the subcommittee will be held with 
representatives of the Department 
Sections of PSEA. The meeting is 
scheduled for March 22 at PSEA 
Headquarters. 


CoMMITTEE OF 15—Mr. Gayman 
reported that the work of the Com- 
mittee is moving forward rapidly. 

CouNTy SUPERINTENDENTS’ LEGIS- 
LATIVE CoMMITTEE—Mr. Moser re- 
ported this committee met at Head- 
quarters recently and recommended 
a joint meeting of all groups inter- 
ested in educational legislation to be 














HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


can definitely reduce the per pupil cost of your textbooks. 
They prolong the life of the book from one to three years. 
The ever-increasing enrollment means an ever-increasing textbook budget. 


The use of Holden Book Covers will help solve the problem. 


Holden Book Covers have been recognized as the standard in their field for over eighty years. 


Be Thrifty, Buy Holden — It Pays! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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called by the Chairman of the PSEA 
Legislative Committee. 
FEDERAL LEGISLATION—Miss Epley 
discussed the hearing on HR 4662 in 
WASHINGTON and contacts she made 
in support of this legislation. 
New Business—Mr. Gayman pre- 
sented a resolution adopted by the 
Crawford County Local Branch stat- 
ing the membership was “flatly op- 
posed to emergency certification in 
any form’. Miss Epley moved, 
seconded by Mrs. Fisher, that re- 
ceipt of the resolution be noted and 
the Committee give it intensive 
study. Motion carried. 
Next MEETING—The Committee 
agreed to hold the next meeting on 
April 12 at 10:00 a.m. 
ADJOURNMENT— Ihe Committee ad- 
journed at 2:30 p.m. 

A C. Moser, Acting Secretary 


Local Branches 


The Committee on Local Branches, 
Miltona Klinetob, chairman, met in 
Harrisburg, February 21 and22. The 
Committee agreed to help redesign 
the Annual Report Form. It con- 
sidered preparation of a number of 
specialized committee booklets, of 
a Local Branch Newsletter, and of a 
third edition of the “This Is How We 
Did It” booklet. 

The dates for the Penn Hall Work- 
shop, August 10-15, were confirmed 





——COLLEGIATE VISIT TO RUSSIA 
Dir.: Dr. William A. Dymsza, U. of Md. 

June 23 - Aug. 18 $1595. 
Moscow ¢ Leningrad ¢ Stalingrad ¢ Kiev © Rostov 
Stockholm © Helsinki ¢ Prague ¢ Paris 
Prompt action required for visas 
30 other Cultural Tours available 
Write for Brochures—Program—Plans 
CULTURAL TRAVEL COUNCIL 
(Travel arrangements by Simmons Tours) 

441 Madison Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 











For Their 
Spring Outing 
Take Your 
Class To 
THE ENCHANTED FOREST 


Story-Book Land of Fairy Tales 
U.S. 40, 15 Mi. W. of Baltimore, Md. 
“EDUCATIONAL * ENTERTAINING” 


Mother Goose—Covered Wagon 
Boat and Pony Rides Many new features 
this year Snack Bar and Picnic Area 


SPECIAL GROUP RATES 
Write or call, The Enchanted Forest, 
Ellicott City, Maryland 
Phone Ellicott City—1314 
Open Saturday 10 A.M. Til Dark, 
Sunday 1 P.M. Til Dark 
From Easter Saturday to May 15th 
Open Daily thereafter to Sept. 30th 
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and brief plans were made for the 
program. 

The Committee continued its plan- 
ning for the Local Branch Workshop 
at its meeting on March 21 and 22. 
—HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH, Sec. 


Expanded Program and Building 


Kermit M. Stover, chairman, pre- 
sided at the February 28 and March 1 
meeting of the Committee on Ex- 
panded Program and Building. The 
Executive Secretary reported the 
amount in the Building Fund and the 


Committee authorized the chairman 
to appoint a subcommittee to in- 
vestigate the possibility of investing 
the Building Fund receipts. 

Proposed expanded services which 
would require budgeting for the com- 
ing fiscal year were discussed. 

At a meeting with the architects 
on March |, the Committee con- 
sidered a preliminary time schedule 
for plans for the building and some 
tentative sketches for space alloca- 
tion—H. E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary 














Davie and Elkins 


Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 

Fully Accredited 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. and U.S.A. 
Applications for Summer School and 


Apply to: 


DAVIS and ELKINS COLLEGE 


A Four-Year Liberal Arts College 
Granting the Degrees of 


Co-educational 


Fall Semester now being accepted 


Director of Admissions 


Box Z 


Elkins, West Virginia 











12 Weeks of Study with 
an Extensive Program in 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
and Teacher Education. 





THIEL COLLEGE 


FIRST SEMESTER 
JUNE 9—JULY 18 
REGISTRATION JUNE 6 


SECOND SEMESTER 
JULY 21— AUG. 29 
REGISTRATION JULY 19 


For information, address: 
Dean of the Summer School 
Thiel College e Box 550 


Greenville, Pennsylvania 


8661 ‘NOISSSS HIWWAS 


Say you saw if in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


this summer, it’s 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS + UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


You have a choice...in southern 
California, on the Los Angeles or 
Santa Barbara campuses ...in 


northern California, on the 


Berkeley or Davis campuses. 





for complete information 


mail this coupon NOW! 
MAIL TO 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS~— STATEWIDE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
LOS ANGELES 24. CALIFORNIA 


| WOULD LIKE COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 
SUMMER SESSION CLASSES FOR 1958... 














LOS ANGELES BERKELEY 
SANTA BARBARA DAVIS 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
PA 
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TQ CARRY MONEY 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


POEL REFUND TF 





eit BAW OF NEWYORK 


¢ 
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LOST OF STOLEN 


is we «wee Oe 2) RV 


YOUR SIGNATURE IS YOUR SAFEGUARD 


BUY THEM AT YOUR BANK 
GOOD AS CASH ANYWHERE, ANYTIME 


BACKED BY THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK » MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








You'll see more, relax more ona 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,88 1-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-domed streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
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Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! For full information 
see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 
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Public Relations 


The 1958 Committee on Public 
Relations, Ruth Krapf, chairman, 
held its first meeting on March 1. 
It considered the use of the PSEA 
public relations materials by Local 
Branch public relations chairmen. 
A subcommittee was appointed to 
plan for a Public Relations Workshop 
in Harrisburg on September 19 and 
20——ALTHADELL C. RIDEN, Secre- 
tary 


Committee of Fifteen 


The Committee of Fifteen, G 
Baker Thompson, chairman, met on 
January 20 and again on February 
18-19. The Committee worked in- 
tensively on reports of the three 
subcommittees—Introduction, Over- 
view and Philosophy; The Educa- 
tional Program—Today and Tomor- 
row; The Present Financial Struc- 
ture for Education in Pennsylvania 
and a Plan to Meet the Needs of the 
Future—Davip F. STAFForD, Secre- 
tary. 


---Q— 


(NEA from page 330) 


Help.” “Here's How Local Business Can 
Help." “How to Hit the Newspapers, 
Radio and TV." Single copies, 25c; 10 or 


more copies of each mailed to the same 
address, 20c each. Press and Radio Divi- 
sion 

You AND TEACHING CAREER MontH. A 
special edition of IT STARTS IN THE CLAss- 
ROOM NEWSLETTER. Dozens of promotion 
ideas teachers can use. Single copy, 25c; 
10 or more copies mailed to same address, 
10c each. National School Public Relations 
Association 


TEACHING WouLtD BE A WONDERFUL 
CAREER FOR YOUR CHILD. Gives parents 
| 10 practical reasons why their child should 
consider teaching as a career. 12 p. Single 
copy, 25c; 10 or more, 20c each. Press 
and Radio Division 
Lets Tatk AsBouT TEACHING. Facts 
; about opportunities, college requirements 
| and costs, salaries, etc. 4 p. Free. Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education 
| and Professional Standards 





| WHat Does A TEACHING CERTIFICATE 
MEAN? Question and answer leaflet tells 
what a certificate represents and why it is 
| necessary. Free. National Commission 
| on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 


Goop TEACHERS Don't Grow ON TREES. 
Leaflet describing purpose of Teaching Ca- 
reer Month. Press and Radio Division. 
| Free 


TEACHING CAREER MonrtTH Kit. Contains 
the 9 publications listed above, plus “What 
isa Teacher?” reprint from Look, three post- 
ers, radio and TV spot announcement, ad- 
vertising mats and descriptive leaflets. 
These materials would cost $2 if purchased 
| separately. Cost of Kit, $1. Press and 
| Radio Division. 
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Spring Conference 
Geography Teachers 


The fifth annual spring conference 
of the Pennsylvania Council of Geo- 
graphy Teachers will be April 25-26 
in Northwest Junior High School, 
Spring and Green Streets, Reading. 

Setting the Stage for Functional 
Geography is the conference theme. 
Recognizing that geography is a sys- 
tematic approach to the study of 
relationships and _interrelationships 
of our cultural and natural environ- 
ment delimited to a given area or 
region, this program is designed for 
enrichment of geography on all 
educational levels. 

The highlight of the first session 
which convenes at 8:00 p.m. Friday 
evening, April 25, is an illustrated 
lecture on Present Day Belgian 
Congo by Katheryne T. Whittmore, 
professor of geography, Buffalo State 
Teachers College, New York. 

The second session beginning at 
9:00 am. Saturday, April 26, will 
have the privilege of hearing Philip 
Bacon, associate professor of geog- 
raphy, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, discuss Geographic Ed- 
ucation Across the Curriculum with 
specific reflections on the continent 
of Africa. 

Topics in the sectional meetings 
from 10:45 to 12:00 include: 
Kindergarten-Primary—Methods _ for 
Geography Readiness 
Intermediate—Methods for Develop- 
ing Geographic Skills 
Junior High—Methods for Develop- 
ing Geographic Concepts 
Senior High—Applying Geographic 
Thinking and Behavior Toward Citi- 
zenship 
College—Developing Sound Philos- 
ophies and Procedures for Learning 
and Teaching Geography 
Administrators—Careers in Geogra- 
phy 

At 12:45 p.m. lunch will be in the 
cafeteria of Northwest Junior High. 

The third session at 2:00 p.m. will 
be reports of the sectional meetings. 








Teacher would like a partner in a summer 
camp business operation for children or 
adults. The location is the Pocono Moun- 
tains. This affords the teacher an excellent 
summer occupation under ideal, healthful 
conditions. Small capital investment re- 
quired. Male or female. Write Joseph 
Foran, Cementon, Pa. 
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NEW _ For Junior High Grades 


Basic Readers 
PARADES 7/1 PANORAMAS 8/1 
MORE PARADES 7/2 MORE PANORAMAS 8/2 


To develop youngsters’ reading skills, attitudes, 
and taste for good literature. 


Basic Reading Skills for Junior High School Use 


*A new remedial workbook prepared by the 
Scott, Foresman reading staff. Over 150 exercise 
pages give poor readers the down-to-earth help 
they need to bring them up to grade in reading. 


Advanced Junior Dictionary 


A new addition to Thorndike-Barnhart Diction- 
ary Program specifically designed for use in 
Junior High grades. 


*Write for 16-page booklet of sample pages (#587) 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 1900 POLLITT DRIVE 
AND COMPANY FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 
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Science and Phonics 


Complete Presentations ‘ee 
4ippincott 


Workbook Form Wjiiie 
SCIENCE (Workbooks) 


Grades 1-6 by Smith 


These six new activity books are a key to scientific understanding on the 
elementary level. They correlate careful observation, classification, ex- 
periments, and discovery of relationships through personal student par- 
ticipation—a learning by doing approach. Teacher's Editions will be 
available upon request. 


Text-Workbooks for Reading With Phonics 
by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 





Thorough knowledge of auditory and visual discriminations and their 
quick recognition are the goals of this new phonics series for the primary 
grades. Workbooks combine text material and practice activities. Teach- 
er's Manuals, one per grade, will be available upon request. 


Represented by C. W. Collier 
P. O. Box 167, Gibsonia 
H. S. Klock, 268 Pennbrook Ave., Lansdale 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Literature program, Grades 7 - 12 
OUR READING HERITAGE 


A series designed to serve the vast audience of students enrolled in the majority 
of English classes throughout the country. 


It poe for the less able, as well as the average and gifted, both in its offering 
of literary selections and in its teaching-learning program. 


It combines the best literature from the past and present in a program that 
develops reading power with appreciation and writing skills with the understand- 
ing of the writer’s craft. 


* New Trails Ourselves and Others 
(Grade 7) (Grade 10) 


* Wide Horizons This is America 
(Grade 8) (Grade 11) 


Exploring Life England and the World 
(Grade 9) (Grade 12) 


Teacher’s Manual, Tests, and Student Handbook for each 
book of the series (in preparation) 


For development of reading ability: 


*READING SKILLS 


A practical and thorough classroom text for teaching reading in Grades 7 to 12. 


Can be used without special training or equipment as a classroom text for slow 
readers or as a booster for heterogeneous groups. 


Vocabulary builder for high schools: 
*WORLD WEALTH 


Presents in short, self-contained teaching units 700 base words, the most common 
roots and prefixes, and hundreds of additional words through synonyms and 
antonyms. Abundant, graded practice material—thorough testing program. 


* New books, 1958 Pennsylvania representatives: 
Herbert L. Hall — Franklin C. Willey 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 














USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachcrs Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Ave. School Year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1957-58 only 


Sene me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


137. 138. 139. 140. 13. 15. 94. 114. 115. 118. 67. 152. 


Subject 
School Name 
SOO TRS Week ace ai: <a RRO es PE ALR Ma ER inne Sree Ap ee ornani cS, “MARU Le a Ur oR AER Is 


,Pennsylvania 
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Yours...for the asking 


When using the coupon below, please 
print your name and address. Be very 
careful to show only the address to which 
you wish the material sent. If time is im- 
portant, write directly to the advertiser. 
When you use the convenient coupon for 
ordering several items, your name will be 
passed on to the advertisers who will send 
you the material. 


137. THE WHEELS OF Procress. A 16- 
page cartoon-type booklet, with Study 
Guide, dealing with railroads and 
twelve basic industries. Class quanti- 
ties of pupil booklet on subsequent re- 
quest. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 


. CATALOGS on Summer Sessions offering 
complete programs for teachers at Los 
Angeles or Santa Barbara in southern 
California and at Berkeley or Davis 
in northern California. (University 
of California at Los Angeles) 


. THE TRAVELER'S FRIEND is a 28-page, 
purse-size booklet of tips for the travel- 
er. Includes dollar exchange values 
and time changes all over the world, 
equivalents in weights and measures, 
space for itinerary, record of expenses, 
and suggestions on gratuities. (The 
First National City Bank of New 
York) 


. PROGRAM For Epucators is a brochure 
describing the Division of Summer 
Sessions academic, cultural, and recre- 
ational program of special interest to 
teachers. THE SUMMER SESSIONS 
BULLETIN lists general information 
and all courses offered during the 
summer sessions, June 30 to August 
8 and August 11 to September 12. 
(Syracuse University) 


. Hevcp! Herp! Herp! An illustrated 
booklet for persons who have written 
manuscripts and are interested in book 
publication. (Greenwich Book Pub- 
lishers) 


. CoLorFuL 17” x 22” Map of historic 
U. S. Trails illustrating the titles of 
the American Adventure Series and 
brochure concerning this corrective 
reading program. (Wheeler Publish- 
ing Company) 

. FRANCE, a 24-page booklet, in color, 
contains much helpful information 
on what to see and look for in various 
regions of France. (French National 
Railroads) 


. CataLoc. In the Graduate Summer 
School for Teachers students major in 
two or more related subjects drawn 
from the liberal arts curriculum. 
(Wesleyan University) 

. WESTERN SUMMER Tour. A booklet 
describing all-expense escorted tours 
of the West—72 pages, illustrated in 
color. (Union Pacific Railroad) 

. List of free teaching aids and Cutaway 
View of an Underground Mine. A 
12”’ x 18” color chart of the workings 
of a modern underground mine. 
(National Coal Association) 

. BRocHuRE on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for twenty countries in seventy 
days, summer 1958. (Europe Summer 
Tours) 

. PACKET containing list of hotels, 
motels, and guest houses; calendar 
of summer, 1958, events, and train, 
plane, and bus schedules into Atlantic 
City. (City of Atlantic City) 
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New Books 








Our Pennsylvania Heritage. W. A. Cornell, 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, and 
Millard Altland, West York Schools. 
504 pp. Illus. Penns Valley Publishers 


A ninth grade social studies text that in- 
cludes under one cover Pennsylvania his- 
tory, geography, and government—na- 
tional, State, and local. It can be used as 
a one semester course or a full year course 
in history, geography, and government. 
The chapter titles are Pennsylvania Today, 
Indians of Pennsylvania, The Early Years, 
Colonial Life, Conflict on the Frontiers, 
The New Nation is Born, Keystone of the 
Nation, Saving the Union, The Age of Big 
Business, Entering the 20th Century, The 
Later Decades, Living in Our Local Com- 
munities, The Citizens and the Voter, 
Local Government in Pennsylvania, Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth, and Our 
National Government. There is a com- 
plete index and numerous study helps. 


All About Pennsylvania. Lucille Wallower, 
Harrisburg, assisted by Ellen J. Wholey. 
Penns Valley Publishers. $1.16 


A history workbook for elementary grades 
which has many things to do—puzzles, 
games, jingles, class projects. The work- 
book covers waterways, wild life, mining, 
transportation, and men of history. It 
tells all about Pennsylvania, yesterday and 
today. There is a section on the State 
Capitol. Famous men who are made to 
live again are Washington, William Penn, 
Benjamin Franklin, Lincoln in Pennsyl- 
vania, Daniel Boone, John James Audu- 
bon, and James Buchanan. 


The Yearbook of School Law, 1958. L. O. 
Garber, University of Pennsylvania. 184 
pp. Interstate Printers and Publishers. $3 


Here are reviewed significant and im- 
portant decisions of our higher courts that 
have implications for education. The 
author deals in some detail with what are 
considered to be the most significant cases 
decided during the year. The book covers 
such items as personal liability of officers 
and employes, certification, contracts, sal- 
ary tenure, retirement, pensions, teacher 
transportation, religion and public educa- 
tion, racial segregation, and consolidation. 
Added features in this year’s edition include 
Federal Control of State Officials by War- 
ren E. Gauerke, Recent Decisions Affecting 
Desegregation by the author, and an An- 
notated Bibliography of Recent Studies of 
School Law by M. R. Sumption. 


Learning to Use Arithmetic Series. Gunder- 
son, Hollister, Randall, Urbancek, Wren, 
Wrightstone. Beginners Book and Teach- 
ers Edition, $0.64 each; Grade 1 Text 
and Teachers Edition, $0.76; Grade 2 
Text and Teachers edition, $1; Grades 
3-6 Texts and Teachers Editions $2.52; 
Grades 3-5 Workbooks and Teachers 
Editions, $0.92. Heath 


This is a different arithmetic series. The 
books are colorful; the children pictured 
are real; their age level advances from 
book to book. Activity is provided in 
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numerous ways. This leads children into 
thinking about numbers and thinking with 
numbers. Each of the textbook-workbooks 
for grades 1 and 2 and the workbooks for 
grades 3-6 provides the pupil with his own 
set of manipulative materials. These the 
pupil can keep in an envelope in his desk. 
Many suggestions for the use of the manip- 
ulative materials appear in the texts, the 
workbooks, and the teachers guides. The 
Teachers Editions of books 3-6 are loose- 


leaf and consist of two parts: (1) a Teachers 
Guide, paralleling page-by-page the pupils 
textbook for the same grade; (2) the pupils 
textbook itself, with all answers clearly 
overprinted. 


How Does a Garden Grow? Ann T. Brown. 
48 pp. Illus. Dutton. $2.50 


In this story of two children whojwork 
together to make a garden, there is every- 
thing the young gardener will need to know 
for gratifying results: how to choose seeds, 
layout a garden plan, prepare and plant 
the flats; how to thin and transplant, pre- 
pare the outdoor soil, make straight rows, 
and just how and when to plant various 
kinds of seeds and seedlings. Then there is 
the waiting and watching, the weeding and 
watering. It is all described here in de- 
tail, including the fun of the harvest. 





RADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 





in Education are not required. 


as an individual. 


interdepartmental courses. 


hills. 





EARN THIS UNIQUE DEGREE: 
Master of Arts in Liberal Studies 


The degree of Master or Arts In LipERAL StupiEs—established by Wesleyan 
University in 1953—is designed especially for men and women teachers who 
are ambitious for personal and professional growth—teachers who want to 
fit themselves more fully for the new opportunities in American education. 
The program of 30 hours permits work in two or more related subjects and 
may include introductory courses in subjects not previously studied. Courses 


Small classes are taught by a distinguished faculty. Each student is treated 


The major fields in which the M.A.L.S. degree is offered in- 
clude ART, BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE, LITERATURE, MATHE- 
MATICS, NATURAL SCIENCE and SOCIAL SCIENCE. An INTER- 
FIELD major is also offered. The extensive curriculum includes American 
Literature, Anthropology, Art, Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, Classics, 
Economics, English Literature, European Literature, Geology, Govern- 
ment, History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology and 


The Certificate of Advanced Study is awarded upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of 30 hours beyond the Master’s degree. 


Cultural, Recreational Program: Enjoy art, music, tennis, swimming, 
square dancing, tours—or just relax on the beautiful campus in the Connecticut 


CLASSES — JULY 2 TO AUGUST 12, 1958 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR CATALOG 











Professor Daltry, Director of the Summer School 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut 


Please send me the catalog of Wesleyan’s 
1958 Graduate Summer School for Teachers. 
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Junior Homemaking. Evelyn G. Jones and 
Helen A. Burnham. 400 pp. _ Illus. 
Lippincott. $3.72 


Written for an introductory home eco- 
nomics course in seventh and eighth grades, 
in junior high school, or in the first year 
of high school. It provides a program for a 

eneral homemaking course or for separate 
aes and clothing classes. Many units 
are valuable supplements for guidance. 


Management for You. Cleo Fitzsimmons and 
Nell White. 432 pp. Illus. Lippin- 
cott. $4.20 


The “‘you" in the title of this book means 
students of high school age. Thus the situ- 
ations and problems apply to these students 
and give them an opportunity to analyze 


their own management situation. Manage- 
ment of Ourselves is discussed with treat- 
ment of such personal considerations as 
sharing and cooperating, selfishness, and 
using abilities. Second under Manage- 
ment in Homemaking Activities, em- 
phasis is placed on evaluating tasks done 
specifically in home work areas set up at 
school. Third, Management in the Family 
involves practical topics such as family 
income, spending, and provisions for se- 
curity. 


Learning about Children. Rebekah M. Shuey, 
Elizabeth L. Woods, and Esther 
Young. 304 pp. illus. Lippincott. 
$3.60 


This book is for use in high school classes 
teaching child development under this title 














Readability Level B . 





Readability Level A 
(starting reading level) 


A GRADED 


AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


Readability Level D 


Readability Level E 





CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 
Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


The American Adventure Series provides 16 titles, carefully 
graded in five levels of readability to meet basic corrective 
reading needs in elementary and secondary schools. These exciting 
adventure stories reach down to your low achievers, arouse 
reading desire and create can-do attitudes in your reluctant 
readers. Classroom tested in hundreds of schools, this program 
presents a down-to-earth approach to corrective reading 
problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on Corrective Reading 
and a Teacher’s Guide for each title provide detailed techniques 
for corrective reading activities and suggested teaching aids 

to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is a simple, 
definite program to lighten the load of the busy teacher. 


FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22" historic U.S. Trails map 
and brochure concerning this graded corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11, Dept. 19 
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or under another such as family living, 
homemaking, or home management. It is 
in five parts. The order is a chronological 
one, beginning with the care of infants and 
concluding with the care of children be- 
tween six and twelve years. Each part may 
be used as a separate unit; or a selected 
topic—eating, playing, guidance—may 
considered for each age level from in- 
fancy through twelve years of age by using 
the pertinent material in each of-the five 
parts of the book. 


Your High School Days. Mary F. and Ervin 
. Detjen. Second Edition. 256 pp. 
Illus. McGraw-Hill. $3.96 


Discussions in this book concern becom- 
ing adjusted to a new school, choosing the 
right subjects, how to study, conducting 
meetings and organizing groups, getting 
along with teachers, making friends, en- 
gaging in part-time work, making the best 
use of leisure time, and becoming a mature 
individual. This second edition is com- 
pletely revised, reset, and reillustrated 
with over 100 photographs. ‘Something 
to Do” sections within chapters provide 
varied and extensive activities consisting 
of suggestions for committee work, bulletin 
board displays, panel discussions, dramatiza- 
tions, and other projects. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 


CHECKLIST OF MATERIALS MAILED TO 
SUBSCRIBERS TO THE EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH SERVICE. January 1, 1957- 
December 31, 1957. AASA and Research 
Division 

CuRRENT ISSUES IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 
1957. Proceedings of the Twelfth An- 
nual National Coniesnce on Higher 
Education, Chicago, Illinois, March 3-6, 
1957. Association for Higher Education. 
$4 

EpucaTION IN Lay MacGazines, Fourth 
Quarter, 1957. January, 1958. Educa- 
tional Research Service. AASA and Re- 
search Division. $1 

EQUALIZATION OF PROPERTY ASSESSMENTS. 
Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance. $0.40 

Four-YEAR TRENDS IN SCHOOL SALARY 
SCHEDULE PROvISIONS, URBAN SCHOOL 
Districts, 30,000 AND OvER IN PoPuLa- 
TION, January, 1958. AASA and Re- 
search Division 

THE Point oF BEGINNING: The Local 
School District. Progress Report of the 
AASA Commission on School District 
Reorganization. $0.50 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

QUESTIONNAIRE STUDIES COMPLETED—BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY No. 28, 1956-57. December, 
1957. Educational Research Service. 
AASA and Research Division. $1 

SOMETHING TO STEER By.  Thirty-Five 
Proposals for Better Preparation of 
School Administrators. Advancement 
of School Administration, AASA 

TEN CRITICISMS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
Research Bulletin, December, 1957. Re- 
search Division. $0.80 
These publications may be secured from 

the National Education Association, 1201 

Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


U. S. Government 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education 


LocaL PLANNING FOR BETTER SCHOOL 
Districts. Pamphlet No. 121. $0.15 
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()FFERINGS AND ENROLLMENTS IN SCIENCE 
AND MATHEMATICS IN PuBLic HIGH 
ScHOoLs, 1956. Pamphlet No. 120. 
$0.25 

PUBLIC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 
Characteristics of Programs under Pro- 
visions of the Federal Vocational Educa- 
tion Acts. Pamphlet No. 117, Revised. 
$0.15 

[HE STATE AND NonpuBLic SCHOOLS, with 
Particular Reference to Responsibility of 
State Departments of Education. Misc. 
No. 28. $1.25 


TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARE SOCIALLY 
AND EMOTIONALLY MALADJUSTED. A 
Report Based on Findings from the 
Study “Qualification and Preparation of 
Teachers of Exceptional Children.’ Bul- 
letin 1957, No. 11. $0.45 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY. Ninth Review 
of Operations, July 1-December 31, 1957 
The above publications may be secured 

from the Superintendent of Documents, 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 

tonm-25;, IDSC. 


Miscellaneous 


AWAKENING AFRICA— THREAT OR PROMISE? 
CaN WE DEAL wITH RussiA? MIDDLE 
East — New U. S. RESPONSIBILITY? 
SHOULD THE U. S. TRADE wiTH RED 
CHINA? UNITED EuURroPpE — PARTNER OR 
RivAL? WHAT CHALLENGES AND Op- 
PORTUNITIES FOR THE U. S. IN 1958? 
WuHaAT SECURITY IN THE RocKET AGE? 
WHat U. S. Economic Po.icy FoR 
SuRVIVAL? WuHosE UN Is It? Great 
Decisions, 1958. Fact Sheets. Foreign 
Policy Association, Inc., 345 E. 46th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. $0.15 each; 
$1 per set 

MiRACLE OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT: De- 
segregation in the Washington, D. C., 

ools. C. F. Hansen. Freedom 
Pamphlet. Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. $0.35 

NeeDED: A New ForeiGn A1pD Poticy. 
H. C. Petersen. Based on a Statement 
on National Policy issued by the Re- 
search and Policy Committee. Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, Al- 
fred C. Neal, President, 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

PIONEERING IN HEALTH. 1956 Annual Re- 
port. National Foundation for Infantile 
oe 301 E. 42nd St., New York 
17 


THE SRA Reapinc LaBoratory for In- 
dividualized Group Instruction in Grades 
7 through 12. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, III. 

TimE FoR Music—A Guide for Parents. 
Beatrice Landeck. Pamphlet No. 260. 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 

WEATHER Ruym_Es. John Baer’s Sons, Box 
328, Lancaster. $0.30 


Books Received 


Barnes & oo Inc., 

York 3, N. 
BETTER (ee How to Analyze 
and Improve Your Penmanship. P. V. 
West. $1 

Bl Press, 110 W. 57th St., New York 19, 


105 Fifth Ave., New 


THE Aupb10-VISUAL EQUIPMENT MANUAL. 
J.D. Finn. $9.50 

William Morrow and Co., New York, N. Y.: 
THE CHALLENGE OF CHILDREN. Co- 
operative Parents’ Group of Palisades 
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Pre-School Division and Mothers’ and 
aeons Educational Foundation, Inc. 
$3.7 


Chas. Scribner’ ae 597 Fifth Ave., New 


York 17, N. 
Buritpinc Our AMERICA. Revised Edi- 


tion. Scribner Social Studies Series. C. B. 
Moore, F. B. Painter, Helen M. Car- 
penter, and Gertrude M. Lewis. $3.28 


Mishaps are like knives that either 
Serve us or cut us as we grasp them by 
the blade or by the handle. After all, 
a smooth sea never made a successful 
sailor —HERMAN MELVILLE 











To grade school teachers 


Although the youngster 
at right is younger than 
elementary school child, 
the idea outlined here 
may be happily applied 
to any grade, 


FOR MERRY MONTH OF MAY 


Here is an idea you may care to 
adapt to your use. It is rooted in the 
love of flowers so natural to children 
—and in their perennial delight in 
wearing a costume. And a clown suit 
is always a great favorite, easy to 
make—and gay. 


For May Day Fun—week or day be- 
fore May Day—as seat work or in 
art class, boys and girls could be 
busily engaged in creating baskets 
and flowers. Depending on aptitude 
and grade, baskets of flowers could be 
for mother, for pta, trays for hospi- 
tals, old peoples’ homes, etc. 


Messengers would deliver baskets 
in clown suits—the suits to add to 








For a quick little lift! 
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the gaiety and light heartedness of 
“Merry May.” 


For May Birthdays—The thinking 
behind the idea of flowers and clowns 
could be used all month long in cele- 
brating birthdays of pupils or great 
people born this month. You might 
bunch and celebrate all same day. 


Preparation for May birthdays 
would be a room affair and take time 
if children have to do any research in 
connection with the May “greats.” 


Invitations might be clowns cut out 
from magazines or painted or drawn 
by children. And a flower should be 
pasted, taped or drawn as though 
clown were holding it. 


The cool, lively flavor 

and natural chewing of refreshing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum give you a nice, 
little ‘pick up."’ Satisfies for a between meal treat 


yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millions do! 
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BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


in the 
beautiful Susquehanna Valley 


1958 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Pa aa { 
June 30 - August 8 


| 
Combined academic and pro- 
fessional summer program. 
Wide variety of undergradu- 
ate and graduate courses. 
All classes meet five days a 
week. 





Practicum in Social Studies, Science, and Arithmetic for Elementary School 
Teachers 


Full program for preparing elementary principals, secondary principals, super- 
vising principals, superintendents, and guidance counselors 


Post-Session Air-Age Education Workshop 


Conference on Secondary Curriculum Courses in Visual Education and 
Conference for Teachers of High Pennsylvania History needed for 
School English permanent certification 


Cultural Program in Art, Literature and Science 
Swimming — Golf — Tennis — Soft Ball — Summer Theatre 
For complete details, write to 
Director of Summer School 


Bucknell University Lewisburg, Pa. 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
and EQUIPMENT 








KURTZ BROS. 





KURTZ BROS. 
8033 BENNETT ST. KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION 
3304 ARCH STREET 


_— Le 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. “pails 


PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 








SERVING SCHOOLS ANY PLACE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Send Your Order to the Nearest Office 
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Workshop for Education 
in Family Finance 


University of Pennsylvania an- 
nounces its Ninth National Graduate 
Workshop for Education in Family 
Finance, June 30-August 8. The 
workshop is designed for elementary 
school supervisors, principals, and 
teachers; for secondary school super- 
visors, administrators, and teachers; 
for counselors and curriculum direc- 
tors, and for representatives from 
state departments of education and 
teacher education institutions. 

For application forms and further 
information, write to Albert I. Oliver, 
coordinator, Family Finance Work- 
shop, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. 


Assistantships for Guidance 
and Personnel Work 


The Graduate School of Syracuse 
University makes available assis- 
tantships for young women interested 
in preparing for guidance and per- 
sonnel work in high schools, colleges, 
and universities. For further in- 
formation concerning this 1958 stu- 
dent dean program, write M. Eunice 
Hilton, director, Room 301, Slocum 
Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
10, New York. 


Graduate Assistantships 
in Home Economics 


The College of Home Economics 
of Pennsylvania State University 
announces graduate assistantships in 
1958-1959 in teaching and research. 
Half-time graduate assistants and 
credits are allowed. Request appli- 
cation forms from Office of the Dean, 
College of Home Economics, Penn- 
sylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park. Appointments will be 
made May |. 


—o— 


Real education must ultimately be 
limited to men who insist on knowing. 
The rest is mere sheepherding —Avu- 
THOR UNKNOWN 

—O-— 
Tact 
Johnnie, wouldn't you love to see 


what is inside that drum?” 
—KANSAS TEACHER 
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Notes and News 


L. KaTHRYN Dice, former special 
education supervisor of the Allegheny 
County schools, has been appointed 
acting director of the Bureau of Spe- 
cial Pupil Services, Department of 
Public Instruction. Doctor Dice 
joined the Department in September, 
1957, as supervisor of special pupil 
services. 

ALLEN H. WETTER, superintendent 
of the Philadelphia public schools, 
was the 1958 recipient of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Brotherhood 
Award. The presentation was made 
at a luncheon at the Essex Hotel, 
February 6. 

RosBert J. Kirk has been named 
principal of the new Lower Allen 
Township elementary school by the 
West Shore Joint school board of 
Cumberland County. 

G. Morris SMITH, President of 
Susquehanna University, who had 
announced his retirement for August 
1, has agreed to remain another year 
at the University. 

WILLIAM BEISEL, JR., for five 
years principal of the Lower Allen 
Township elementary school, Cum- 
berland County, resigned to join the 
faculty of the School of Education of 
Pennsylvania State University on 
February 17. 


Mrs. Dorotuy Mason, a teacher 
in the Avona school of Wilson Bor- 
ough, received the teacher's award 
from the Easton Rotary Club at its 
meeting on January 30. 

SHELL COMPANIES FOUNDATION, 
INc., is beginning a program in 1958 
to provide 100 full college scholar- 
ships a year for young people plan- 
ning careers as high school science 
and mathematics teachers. There 
will be undergraduate scholarships 
and ‘assists’ for present members 
of college faculties. Schools in Penn- 
sylvania which will receive these 
Shell “assists” in 1958 are Bucknell 
University, Haverford College, La- 
fayette College, Lehigh University, 
Swarthmore College, Temple Uni- 
versity, University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Pittsburgh, and Vil- 
lanova University. 

CatvIN E. Gross, 38-year-old ed- 
ucator and at present district prin- 
cipal, Niskayuna school district, Sche- 
nectady, New York, has been named 
superintendent of Pittsburgh pub- 
lic schools to succeed Earl A. Dim- 
mick who retires on June 30. 
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COME TO SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY THis SUMMER 


For an intensive and extensive curriculum taught by out- 
standing visiting and resident faculty 


* 


For a traditionally fine array of workshops and conferences 


* 


For a wealth of cultural opportunities 


* 


For spectacular and interesting vacational resources 


* 


6 weeks session: June 30 - August 8 
5 weeks session: August 11 - September 12 


For specific information on programs in these areas: religion, radio and tele- 
vision, science, fine arts, education, journalism, political science, conservation, 
Mathematics or any other write to the Syracuse University Division of Summer 
Sessions, Box 16, 805 S. Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York 














‘ ; NATIONAL 


RAILROADS 





JOURNEY TO REMEMBER 


A friendly chat—the sharing of ideas and impressions. All this is yours to 
enjoy when you travel by rail in France. 


Your trip is more than the beauty of the country which passes by your win- 
dow. It's the people you'll meet as you relax in well-appointed compartments. 


You can’t know France unless you know the French and this is the magic 
that awaits you when you travel the right way—the rail way. 
323 Geary Street. San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St.. W.. Montreal, P.Q 


TICKETS MAY 1 1 VE. N. ali 
BEPURCHASED , « sale dh ca te Se - 
BEFORE YOU : ee 
LEAVE THRU 
YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT OR AT 
ANY OF OUR 
OFFICES 
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TEACHERS QUALIFY! 











Almost Ltke =) 
Jetting 2 raise 
IN Salary, = 


HERE'S How 


You CAN | 
E You EVERY 100 | 


) —AUTo INSURANCE 


Here’s What You Should 
Know About GEICO 











Save Up To 30% From Standard Rates On 
The Same Standard Coverage Issued By 
Most Other Leading Insurance Companies. 


You Save Big Money with GEICO . . . be- 
cause Government Employees Insurance 
Company insures only preferred groups 
. .. at preferred rates. Furthermore, 
GEICO eliminates the expense of solicit- 
ing agents and the customary agency 
system. There are no sales agents’ com- 
missions, no membership fees, no special 
assessments, or any other charges. 


You Get Country-Wide Service. You are 
assured fast, fair, local claim service 
whenever you need it, day or night, by 
over 800 professional claim representa- 
tives throughout the U.S. and its posses- 
sions. In addition, there are over 900 
skilled home office employees to serve you. 


You Get Country-Wide Protection. Wher- 


@ One of the largest insurers of automo- 
biles in the country—now serving over 
475,000 policyholders. 


@ One of the highest renewal ratios in 
the Industry. Over 97% renew each 
year. 


@ Rated AHExcellent) by Best’s Insurance 
Reports—the highest rating there is. 


@ For over 20 continuous years, offering 
the finest insurance money can buy, at 
these important savings. 


e Convenient Installment Plan for pay- 
ment of your premiums. 









INFORMATION SERVICE| 


ever you drive, vour policy provides pro- Clip and Maj 
tection. A GEICO policy can comply with Right Aw ail This Coupon 
a 


the Financial Responsibility Laws of all# 


°r Compley 
states and the compulsory insurance™ ee 


d Exact Rates 


Information an 
. On Your Car! 







requirements of New York and North 
Carolina. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANY 006 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BLDG., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


























MAIL HS 

Residence Address ___.. 

T oO D A Yy City me County State 
sac Single [) Married. Car is registered in State of 

° Location of Car (if different from residence address) 
Occupation (or rank if on active duty) 
te) Yr. Make Model (Dix., etc.) | Cyl. Body Style 
OBLIGATION! /_/__ C)ised 


























1. (a) Days per week car driven fo work? _..._.__._. One way distance is .._..__..____. miles, 
. (b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) (1) Yes (2) No 

(c) Is car principally kept and used on a farm? (Yes ([) No 

N 0 A G 3 N T 2. Additional operators under age 25 in household at present time: 





i 
i 
I 
I 
: 
Purchase date (-) New | 
| 
1 
i 
a 





























WILL CALL! Age Relation Marital Status % of Use 

i 
ey eae 
73, GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
: 2INSURANCE COMPANY 
% # Capital Stock Company not affiliated with U. S. Government 


4 . 
%, C 
Movers ww 


Washington 5, D. C. 
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Telford Educator Honored 

A surprise testimonial dinner was 
given in honor of Robert P. Clemmer, 
principal of Telford borough schools, 
by the Telford Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation on February |. The occasion 
was to commemorate his 25 years of 
service as principal of Telford schools. 

Various groups represented were 
a member of each of the 25 graduat- 
ing classes, former school employes, 
past and present school board mem- 
bers, PTA board members, former 
PTA presidents, and present school 
personnel. 

The picture shows Kenneth Beck 
(right), the PTA president, present- 
ing Mr. Clemmer a scrapbook and a 
slide projector while Mrs. Clemmer 
stands by. 
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JANE Ewinc WALKER, 80, teacher in 
Fineview school, Pittsburgh, for 
32 years before her retirement in 
1941, February 9 

PAULINE Kirwan, French teacher in 
Pittsburgh schools for many years 
before her retirement, February 12 

FRANK G. Rotn, teacher and athletic 
director at John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg, before his re- 
tirement in 1955, February 17 

ANNA S. KINLEY, Pittsburgh, teacher 
in the Holmes school in Oakland 
and supervisor of elementary 
schools until her retirement in 
1938, February 26 

Mrs. Mary S. LIPPMANN, teacher 
of Latin in Furness Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, February 26 

JOSEPHINE CUMMINGS, 81, teacher in 
Harrisburg schools for 40 years be- 
fore her retirement in 1942, Feb- 
ruary 27 

Mrs. NELL ANDERSON, teacher in 
Pittsburgh schools for the past 22 
years until her retirement in Jan- 
uary, February 13 

CATHERINE GUYTON, first grade teach- 
er in the Morton school, Philadel- 
phia, February 25 

Guy R. Situ, St. Petersburg, Flori- 
da, teacher for 44 years and super- 
vising principal of Plum Township, 
Allegheny County, schools for 29 
years prior to his retirement in 
1950, June 22, 1957 

WaNDA ZAWATSKI, teacher in Kings- 
ton High School for 30 years, 
January 29 

CHARLES A. JAMES, supervisor of 
secondary education in the Dallas 
Area schools and former super- 
vising principal of Dallas Borough, 
February 13 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


One of the very first products made by man was leather. Although age-old 
processes are still followed, modern manufacturing techniques have 
transformed the leather industry. Turning hides into a variety of articles, 
ranging from handbags to industrial belting, calls for many highly 
skilled operations—and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 






y : > 
f ; . Fe ih > 


Leather starts its long trip to you “on the 
hoof” — in stockcars that carry animals 
to meat-packing plants. The majority of 
the hides and skins used to make leather 
are actually by-products of the meat 
industry. 





Tanned leather still does not look like 
the leather you use and wear every day. 
First, it must be dyed or colored, then 
“finished” in a variety of ways. Then it is 
shipped to factories across the country — 
again by railroad. 





to tanneries, where they are converted 
into leather by “tanning” — soaking in 
baths of vegetable extracts or chromium 
compounds. This process may take as long 
as 6 months, 





Shoes are the most important single item 
manufactured from leather. Over half a 
billion pairs were made in this country 
last year! Luggage, gloves, belts and up- 
holstery are other big uses of this supple, 
sturdy material. 





Supplying the leather industry with low-cost transportation 
is a big job for America’s railroads. It’s another example of how 
the railroads serve the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, 


and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 35. 
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.. factual 
... fascinating 
...fun-assuring 





—72 pages of it, and it’s free. 
All you do is see your travel 
agent or mail the coupon. This 
fascinating book, ‘““Western 
Summer Tours,’’ will soon be 
in your hands. It contains com- 
plete descriptions of 8 to 21- 
day escorted, all-expense tours 
to Colorado’s mountainlands; 
to Yellowstone and the Grand 
Tetons; to Zion-Bryce-Grand 
Canyon National Parks; to 
California and the scenic fairy- 
land of Yosemite; to the Pacif- 
ic Northwest and Canadian 
Rockies. A choice of nine dif- 
ferent itineraries—weekly de- 
partures mid-June thru Aug. 


vacation book coupon 5 


C. H. Mertens, Manager D-65 


Union Pacific Dept. of Tours 
1 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Please send me free copy of "Western 
Summer Tours.” 


Name 
Address 
hy... ene State. 


UT ite). i ay :\ ed | a | 
DEPARTMENT OF TOURS 
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| Minnie Lee Davis, a retired school 


teacher who was at one time a 
supervisor in schools in New Jer- 
sey, February 18 


| Mary L. Hess, retired teacher of | 


Latin and German in Bethlehem 
High School, August 8, 1957 

Mrs. JENNIE B. FLENNIKEN, 86, 
teacher in Braddock schools for 


42 years before her retirement, 
March 


Calendar 


| April—Teaching Career Month 


| April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this 
period) 


April 6-11—1958 Study Conf., Assn. 
for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, Atlantic City, N. J. 


April 6-12—Conservation Week 
April 9—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 
April 12—Western Meeting, Pa. Busi- 


| ness Educators’ Assn., Senior High 
School, McKeesport 


| April 17—Northwestern Pa. Council 

| for the Social Studies, Annual 
Conf., State Teachers College, Ed- 
inboro 


| April 18-19—Pa. School Librarians, 
| Annual Conf., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Clarion 


April 18-19—Pa. Council for the 
Social Studies, Annual Spring Meet- 
ing, Bedford Springs Hotel 


April 18-19—Pa. Assn. for Safety 
Education Conv., Community Inn, 
Hershey 

April 19—Eastern Meeting, Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators’ Assn., South Moun- 
tain Junior High School, Allentown 

April 19—Pa. State Modern Lan- 
guage Assn., Annual Spring Conf., 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg 

April 19—Pa. Assn. for the Study 
and Education of the Mentally 
Gifted, Annual Meeting, Greens- 
burg 

April 22-24—County Superintend- 
ents, District Superintendents, and 
Supervising Principals of PSEA 
Department of Administration, 
Hershey 

April 24-25—Pa. Assn. of Educa- 
tional Secretaries, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park 

April 25-26—Pa. Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Annual Spring 
Meeting, Northwest Jr. High 
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Be | 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS | 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors ear- 
ly publication, higher royalty, national distribu- 
tion, and beautifully designed books. All subjects 
welcomed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: Mr. Ibbins, 489 5th Ave., New York 17 


Seemann ean eens 


YT EUROPE | 


Summer 1958 — 9 Weeks 
We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugo- 
slavia, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, 
and Denmark. A low-priced, different kind of 
trip for the young in spirit who don’t want to be 
herded around. Write to: 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 











255 Sequoia (Box S) — Pasadena, Calif. 





FOR A MORE ENJOYABLE STAY in 


NEW YORK CITY 





Special Rates for Teachers, Educators, Students 


“yj 


Hotel Martinique 


Y 
Z y 
7 32d ST. & BROADWAY, N. Y. 1 i) 
“Modern 18-story, 650-room hotel ] 
Singles $5.50; Doubles $8.50 ] 


Spacious, cheerful rooms, all with radio. 
TV and Air Conditioning available. 


Ng 


Near theatres, Radio City, 
artha Washington Hotel 


Y (EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN) : 

) 30th ST. at MADISON AVE., N. Y. 16 j 

4, Transient or Weekly Y 
Uy Kitchenette apts. also available 7 


Write Dept. ‘T’ for Group Rates 


HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 
Protection fer 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 


= 








TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS. . 


“TAILOR- MADE”’ 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


Ages 18 to 60 


EE, OA, PP WE, 


En, EE EES, 
li 


For Teachers... 

NON-CANCELLABLE and 

GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 


For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
e © Serving Teachers Since 1912 
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STUDY 
~~~ REFRESH 
RELAX 


Come 
to the cool 
Green Mountains of 


VERMONT 


Exceptional sessions of intellectual 
refreshment for teachers, graduate 
students, high school graduates and 
others who seek 


«PERSONAL ADVANCEMENT 
e SATISFYING STUDY 
e VACATIONLAND LIVING 


More than one hundred courses in 
arts, sciences, education, languages. 
Special conferences, institutes. Many 
distinguished visiting faculty. 


Six-week Session July 1-August 8 

Eight-week Session June 23-August 15 

Three-week programs begin July 1, July 21 

For course listings and other information, address: 
The Director 


1958 SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY of VERMONT 


BURLINGTON VERMONT 











| Atlate Dez 











No matter when you come, Atlantic City is 
always ready for you with the greatest 
array of seashore attractions... the famous 
Boardwalk with its shops and shows and 


ocean piers . . . decks for lazing in the 
sun . . . the brilliant beach and sparkling 
surf . . . sports of all sorts . . . and hun- 
dreds of fine hotels and motels to fit 
your budget. 





For Complete Information, Write 
Dept. T-9, Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


LEED TLE LR 


APRIL, 1958 


| April 26—Pa. Council of Teachers 





School, Reading | 

April 25-26—Association for Child- | 
hood Education, Biennial State | 
Meeting, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven 


of Mathematics, Seventh Annual 
Meeting, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock 

April 27-May 1—Eastern District 
Assn., American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel Sheraton, Phila- 
delphia 

April 29-May 2—American Indus- 
trial Arts Assn., NEA Dept., Na- 
tional Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 

May 1-3—Northeast Regional Conf., 





NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Ambassador Hotel, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey 

May 3—Business Education Contest, 
State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg 

June 18-20—Department of Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Educa- 
tion, Eagles Mere 

June 29-July 4—Annual Convention 
National Education Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


July 22-24—Thirty-sixth Annual Su- | 
perintendents and Principals Conf., | 


Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park 
August 


1-7—World Confederation | 


of Organizations of the Teaching | 


Profession, Rome, Italy 
August 10-15—Local Branch Work- 


shop, Penn Hall, Chambersburg | 


September 26-27—Pennsylvania Con- 
ference for the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children, York 

September 26-27—Work Conference 


for Sponsors and Officers of the | 


Student Education Association of 
Pa., Allenberry 

October 3—Midwestern District, New 
Castle 

October 6-8—Pennsylvania Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, State 
Conv., Erie 

October 8-10—Schoolmen’s Week, 
46th Annual Meeting, University 
of Pa., Philadelphia 

October 8-1 1—Western District, Pitts- 
burgh 

October 9-10—Northeastern District, 
Hazleton 

October 9-10—Central District, Clear- 
field 

October 10—Eastern District, Bethle- 
hem 

October 13-14—Central-Western Dis- 
trict, Indiana 
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ESSIOIN 


Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 
invigorating summer climate, in view of 
snow-capped peaks, within walking dis- 
tance of mountain streams and lakes. 
Well-organized recreation program — 
week-end hikes, quided mountain climbs, 
bus trips over scenic highways, steak 
fries, square dances, other activities. 





FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1958 SUMMER SESSION 


Two Separate 5-week Terms 
Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 


JUNE 13-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 23 
LILI Lites Cre wc CI 
4-6 Credits 4-6 Credits 
Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Periods 
JUNE 30-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 8 
OOd OOO 


3 Credits 3 Credits 
Two Separate 4-week Curriculum 
and Instruction Workshop Sessions 
JUNE 23-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 15 
ie fig th os Gaal we a BED 


4 Credits 4 Credits 


FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 
To Fit Your Summer Plans 











800 courses leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Well-equipped lab- 
oratories, 800,000-volume library. Dis- 
tinguished visiting and resident faculty. 
Lectures by leading scientists, concerts by 
renowned artists. Summer-long Creative 
Arts program. Arts and crafts exhibits. Ex- 
cellent living accommodations on University 


campus. Room and board, $19 to $23 
weekly. 
FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


Dean of the Summer Session, 

23 McKenna Bldg. 

Boulder, Colorado 

Please send Summer Session Bulletin. 


(City & State) 





UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER 
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October 16-18—Pa. Speech Assn. October 20—Northwestern District, 
Convention, Roosevelt Hotel, Pitts- Erie 
burgh October 24-25—Classroom Teachers 
October 17-18—Pa. School Press Conference, Bedford Springs Ho- 
Assn., Boyertown Area Sr. High tel 
School October 27-28—Pa. Branch, Na- 








Teachers Bureau 10°. B. R. Brvanr 


8 R YA ee T 1025 Witherspoon Bldg. W. D. Greuticn 


WRITE — PHONE — VISIT PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


School and College Positions Listed Throughout the Year 


From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—40th Year 

















TEACHERS—We are all aware of the demand for teachers. However, without proper guidance, 
you may make a wrong move which will prove inconvenient and costly. Why not put your future in 
the hands of an old established agency of recognized merit, a member of 

National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Register now with CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Phone CEdar 3-5797 Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Visit our office 
Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut Street. 


Est. 1913 


¥% block from the Capitol. 











CLARK-BREWER Teachers Agency 


Member—N.A.T.A. 505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
We serve the Schools and Colleges of one of the fastest growing areas of the Nation. 
TEACHERS wishing positions in any of the 12 WESTERN STATES, Alaska or 
Hawaii write at once for detailed information and FREE REGISTRATION. 


C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 














THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
517-18 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 
Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
pasa here means constant consideration for promotion. 


- 1745 E. F. Maloney 
Kingsley | 51746 E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 


Personal Discriminating Service 























TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of splendid positi El tary 
Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience 
in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same management—give you expert guidance— 
so important in seeking a position. Write immediately. ‘‘Why put your future—so important to you 
—in inexperienced hands?”’ 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





78th Year 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
We have excellent teaching positions available every month of the year. Ele- 
mentary, high school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, Md., N. Y., N. J. 
& Del. but also in other states. Enroll now for positions open for Sept. 1958. 
WRITE—PHONE— VISIT. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 











Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


226 East Hanover St., Trenton, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


H Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Good Salaries Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive Secretary, 
Tenure Pensions New Jersey Education Association. 


G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 


“‘Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 


Access to Universities 














TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-wide 


We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location 
preferred. We have vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No 
obligation until acceptance of position. 

VERNON DM. RIEGEL, Manager 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Phone: Capital 4-2882 


Columbus 15, Ohio N. A: FT. A 








tional Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, Harrisburg 

October 30-November I—Pa. State 
School Directors and School Board 


Secretaries Associations, Annual 
Conv., Harrisburg 
October 31-November 1—Elemen- 


tary School Principals Assn. of 
PSEA Conference, Buck Hill Falls 
November 8—Southeastern District, 
Bensalem Township H. S. 
November 17-20—American School 
Food Service Assn., Annual Conv., 
Philadelphia 
December 4-6—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn., Annual Conf., Harrisburg 
December | 1-13—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Annual Conv., Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 
December 29-3 |—PSEA Annual Con- 
vention, Harrisburg 
TEACHERS 


ADAMS [xe:xcy 


605 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Member NATA—Now in our 20th year. 


We place in the better schools and colleges 
of Maryland, Virginia, D. of C., New York, 
New Jersey, Florida, etc. Salaries $360 to 
$820 month. 


BALTIMORE icexc* 
AGENCY 


A nation wide placement service. We fill positions in 
schools and colleges. Write telling us about yourself. 




















William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 38th Year 
if it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 S. Fourth St. Clinton, lowa 

















THE EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway 
Rockville Centre LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Excellent Elementary, Secondary teaching and 
Administrative positions. Top Salaries. East- 
ern States—New York State and especially on 
LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. 
17th year 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION FORM 




















Placements in public, 
Private and Preparatory 
en _as_well as col- 


HORNING | Fetateeote 
TEACHERS payee seach 
AGENCY ember: Nat. Teachers’ Ass‘n 


Phone MUrray 8-3180 
DEVON, PENNA. 
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Are they covered by 





& tudent AL 





Last year over one million students were covered by 
Nationwide’s Student Accident Plan—a broad cover- 
age offering benefits for accidental death... loss of 
sight or limbs... plus liberal provisions for medical 
and dental expense. Your students, too, can be pro- 


sERy, 
x °e 





home office: Columbus, Ohio 


ATIONWIDE 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 





ccident Insurance 


by Nationwide! 


tected by Nationwide — in the gym, playground or 
classroom... during lunch periods...or while travel- 
ling to or from school sponsored activities. For all the 
facts, just mail the coupon below. And remember — 
teachers can also be insured under this low cost plan! 














: NATIONWIDE Group Sales Department F 
$ 246 North High Street, Columbus 16, Ohio : 
4 . 
: I would like more information on : 
: Nationwide’s low-cost, broad cover- 

: age STUDENT ACCIDENT PLAN : 
e . 
* NAME . ‘ 
: ADDRESS Ese Rea : 
‘CITY STATE 

‘ POSITION ; . 








Say you saw if in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR—TWO SEMESTERS—September 
to May, inclusive. SUMMER SESSIONS (Twelve Weeks) 


The fourteen State Teachers Colleges confer the degree of Bachelor of Science 

in Education. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania issues teaching certificates to all graduates. 

Each College has a highly qualified and experienced faculty, all of whom have 

had public school experience. 

Laboratory schools for demonstration and student teaching are operated on 

all campuses. 

Costs—Board, room and laundry: $504; Basic Fee: $144 for nine months. oe ‘ 
Special Curriculum Fees: $18 a $90. Philips Memori 
Activities Fee: Minimum $30—Maximum $40. : a ; 
Part-time, Summer Session, Extension Courses: $9.00 per semester hour. . =a 
All colleges provide a diversified program of athletic, recreational, social, and 
cultural activities, also assistance in the placement of their graduates. 

Summer sessions are especially designed for accelerated students (those who 
desire to complete graduation requirements in less than four calendar years) and 
teachers-in-service who may advance their professional preparation. 

Further details including requirements for admission are available upon request 
from the Presidents of the colleges whose names appear above. 
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